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Graeme Decarie: Column 





Focus on information 
an outdated obsession 


rnich the Ambitious pulled his 


goatskin tightly around his 

shoulders as he faced his 

father. ‘It’s no use, Dad, | 
don’t like serfing. It’s hard work and 
anyway this is the Middle Ages. My 


generation doesn't have to shovel dung 


and get trampled by knights just 
because yours did. I want to know 
things.” 

His father smiled fondly at Ernich’s 
idealism. Kids, he thought. ‘‘] wish 
you could, my son. But books haven't 
been invented yet. Where will you get 
the information you need?”’ 

‘“T've thought of that, Dad. I’m 
going to study under Alcool the 
Alchemist. People say he knows 
everything there is to know.’ With 
that, the twelfth century freshman 
embraced his father, spun on his heel 
(it's easy to spin on your heel ona 
dung floor), and set out. 

Two weeks of crossing mountains 
and plains later, he crawled into the 
cave that was the home of Alcool the 
Alchemist, and there began four years 
of study. They were not easy years. So 
caught up was Alcool in the 
fascination of his own studies that his 
lectures, if they can be so called, 
consisted of mumblings of 
half-thoughts in the beard that was his 
only clothing. 

But Ernich was a persistent young 
man. He sorted the half-thoughts from 
the ramblings, pieced them together, 
and emerged after four years with the 
information he needed to break away 
from the serfing life. For those times, 
Alcool was a good teacher. 

In 1986, Ernich’s many-times- 
granddaughter Laura enrolled at 
Concordia University, or maybe it was 
McGill or Harvard or UQAM. It really 
doesn't matter because they’ re all the 
same. The important thing to 
remember is that the world had 
changed a lot since Ernich’s day. 

For a start, printing had been 
invented, and paper. When Ernich 
wanted information, he had to spend 
four years with a half-mad, mumbling 
alchemist. Laura lived in a world with 
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more information than a million 
Alcools could hope to accumulate. 
And there was even more information 
on film, television, and radio. There 
were also public lectures and museums 
and newspapers and those interesting 
glimpses of scientific progress printed 
on the labels of hair spray bottles. 

Laura didn’t need information. She 
was crushed under a mountain of it. 
What Laura needed was to learn how 
to find which parts of this mountain of 
information might be useful to her. She 
needed to know how to understand 
information and judge it, and how to 
climb up from under the mountain 
into the sunlight where she could use 
it. 

Her first class was in Room 320, a 
big, stark room that reminded her of a 
cave. The professor entered and she 
readied her pen. 

“Today,” he announced, reading 
from his notes, ““we will talk about 
Ignastism. It is also in chapter four of 
your textbook.” (In fact, that is where 
his notes had come from in the first 
place.) Forty minutes later, he told the 
class to memorize all he had said, 
packed up his notes, and disappeared. 
Laura dropped out of Concordia and 
took a membership in the local library. 

Universities — Concordia, McGill, 
UQAM, Harvard, all of them — talk a 
great deal about preserving the quality 
of education. But institutions whose 
teaching methods are based on 
technologies and learning needs of 
eight centuries ago don't have any 
quality of education to preserve. The 


teacher who doled out information 
was a good teacher back then because 
there was no other way to get it. He is 
not a good teacher today. 

Even if information were the need, 
the lecture is a poor method of serving 
it. Students will remember, at best, 25 
per cent of lecture information. And 
that is in the short term. Within 
months, the percentage will be down 
to 10 or less, and within a few years, 
zero. Think back over all your courses 
at university. How many lectures can 
you remember? How many courses 
can you even name? 

But the lecture period can be useful. 
It can, for example, teach students to 
analyze and categorize information. I 
once had a teacher who attempted 
that. He told us not to take notes 
during his lecture. We were to listen 
and take notes after class. 

It was a good idea. Unfortunately, 
like most university teachers, he 
lacked the training in education and, 
perhaps, the common sense that 
would have made his idea workable. 
Forty minutes of lecture was too much 
to remember, and few students were 
going to make notes after a lecture was 
over. 

Why are universities obsessed with 
transmitting information? Why don't 
they realize that most of their history, 
psychology and chemistry students 
are not going to become historians, 
psychologists and chemists? 

The answer is that universities have 
built their prestige as centres of 
information. Teaching has always been 
an intrusion on their information 
gathering, and students a necessary 
but unwelcome evil. When 
universities use the word excellence 
today, they really mean excellence of 
research, not excellence of teaching. 
They are mired in a swamp of 
academic snobbery and held fast by 
their ignorance of basic principles of 
education. 

Alcool the Alchemist could be 
tolerated in his cave because he was 
the only source of information and his 
students were few. And he didn’t cost 
taxpayers anything. In 1987, a 
professor is not the only source of 
information. His students represent a 
substantial part of the population. And 
he is expensive. It’s time for our 
universities to memorize that 
information, and to make the 
appropriate analysis. a 
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Concordia around and about 


W. EARLE McLAUGHLIN STEPPED 
down as Concordia University 
Chancellor at the end of his first term 
last December 31, citing health 
reasons. A committee has been formed 
to search for a successor. 

McLaughlin, 71, was officially 
installed as Chancellor during 
Concordia’s convocation exercises in 
June, 1982. As titular head of the 
university, the Chancellor’s duties are 
largely ceremonial. But McLaughlin 
has worked actively during his 
five-year tenure on many Board of 
Governor committees, including the 
executive, finance, audit and 
graduation ceremonies committees. 

He also played an important if 
unofficial role in Concordia’s Capital 
campaign, offering fund-raising advice 
and expertise garnered as former 
chairman and chief executive officer 
of the Royal Bank of Canada. 
McLaughlin has also undertaken 
numerous speaking engagements on 
Concordia’s behalf, visiting alumni 
groups and other potential donors in 
support of the Capital Campaign. 

Board of Governors chairman Don 
McNaughton said Concordia has 
benefitted trom McLaughlin's 
guidance, good humour and excellent 
advice, and his talents will be missed. 
The board thanked him for “his 
dedication, wise counsel and 
continued efforts to further the 
interests of Concordia University 
during his five years in office.” 





W. EARLE McLAUGHLIN 
Chancellor no more 


WHEN ALL THE PAPERWORK of 
last fall’s registration was sorted out, 
the tally showed Concordia with 
13,387 students working full-time 
towards undergraduate and graduate 
degrees, up one per cent from 1985. 
Part-time students numbered 9,701, a 
total that rises to 12,660 when 
independents are counted. That's a 
decrease of 1.5 per cent from 1985. 

While the big numbers are largely 
static, they conceal a few stories. For 
one thing, the number of new full-time 
students took a plunge to 4,000 from 
4,483 in 1985. Is Concordia losing its 
appeal among the university-bound? 
Not really, says admissions director 
Tom Swift, who points out that 1985 
brought an exceptional surge in new 
full-time enrolment from the 3,738 
students arriving the year earlier. Swift 
explains the banner 1985 registration — 
a record for Concordia — in terms of a 
poor economy that sent the jobless 
back to school. The numbers included 
CEGEP grads who had taken time off 
to work and mature students deciding 
on full-time studies. ‘“We had a lot of 
older-type people from the workplace 
coming back,” he says. ““But it wasn'ta 
sustainable trend, and this year’s 
figures are still very healthy.” 

Most of this year’s decline was felt in 
the Arts and Science faculty, which 
was the major attraction when new 
enrolment soared in 1985. 

Swift also blames job scarcity fora 
slight decline in new part-time 
enrolment this year to 1,327 from 
1,396. “Because of the economic 
situation, people who would normally 
go into part-time studies will go 
full-time as an alternative. Part-time 
figures go up when the economy is 
healthy and everyone has jobs.” 

Another story tells of a burst bubble 
in one of the most popular job-related 
programs offered by universities — 
computer science. New enrolment 
dropped to 113 from 133 in 1985, and, 
more dramatically, applications for 
entry to the program fell to 400 from 
800 as recently as 1983. A Globe and 
Mail article last summer reported that 
universities across Canada are seeing 
the same trend. 

Swift suspects that computer 
science is still attracting ‘‘a hard core 
of people who are very interested in 


computers” and the drop in enrolment 
reflects a weeding out of people who 
were ‘‘quasi-interested and just 
regarded a computer science degree as 
a meal ticket.” 

He is less sure what to make of a 
drop in engineering registrations to 
272 from 315 in 1985. “We don’t know 
if it’s a trend or a one-year thing,’ he 
says. 

For the future, Swift expects 
Concordia will experience slight 
yearly declines in new student 
registrations. For one thing, 
international students have been 
discouraged by tuition fee increases 
and now constitute about 5 per cent of 
the student body compared to 15 per 
cent half a decade ago. And student 
numbers from other provinces are 
“not great. 

“Basically, we're a community 
university serving the Montreal 
community. Our students come from 
CEGEPs and everyone is projecting 
that the number of CEGEP graduates 
will fall off.” 





MAURICE COHEN 
New vice-rector 


CONCORDIA’'S NEW VICE- 
RECTOR, institutional relations and 
finance, is Dr. Maurice Cohen, whose 
association with the university as a 
teacher and administrator goes back 16 
years. His five-year appointment was 
announced in November, filling a 
vacancy created last spring when the 
former vice-rector, Monique 
Jér6me-Forget, left to take a Quebec 
government position. 

Mr. Cohen’s responsibilities include 
treasury operations, human resources 
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and the public affairs and alumni units 
at Concordia. His own academic 
training was in mathematics: He 
earned a BSc in math at McGillin 1964 
and went on to take a PhD at the 
University of California at Berkeley in 
1968. 

Back in Montreal, he was named a 
Postdoctoral Fellow at McGill in 1968 
and then assistant professor the 
following year. Dr. Cohen joined Sir 
George Williams University as 
assistant professor in 1970 and was 
named associate professor in 1974. 

In 1982, he was appointed chairman 
of the the finance committee of 
Quebec's Conseil des universités. He 
returned to Concordia in 1984 as 
associate vice rector, academic, 
responsible for research. A year later, 
he returned to the Conseil as chairman 
of its research commission, the post he 
held until his November appointment 
to Concordia’s senior administrative 
team. 

In earlier administrative positions at 
Concordia, Dr. Cohen has been 
chairman of the mathematics 
department from 1975-77, and dean of 
the natural sciences division of of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences from 
1977-82. 


LAST AUTUMN WAS A HECTIC 
round of radio, television and 
newspaper interviews for Concordia 
English professor Patricia Morley, 
whose biography of the late Canadian 
painter William Kurelek seemed well 
on its way to being one of the best 
promoted books of the season. 

“I've been interviewed by about 35 
people,” she said in yet another 
interview with Concordia University 
Magazine at a genteel book-signing 
occasion last October in Westmount’s 
Double Hook bookstore. The 
promotional push was scheduled to 
continue through November with 
stops in Montreal, Toronto, Niagara 
Falls, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
Calgary, and Vancouver. 

All that selling has to fit in with 
teaching courses in Canadian literature 
at Concordia, but Morley looked 
rested enough at the Double Hook, 
signing copies of Kurelek between 
nibbles of Ukrainian pastry and 
appearing pleased with the pace of 
sales. She'd been told to expect a sale 
every half hour, but was running 
ahead: Three books had been signed 
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Kurelek biographer Patricia Morley: Sorry about the price. 


and delivered within the first hour. 

She attributes interest in the book 
“half to Kurelek and half to darn good 
writing.’ And it’s a treat after the 
virtual still-birth of her previous book 
on Margaret Laurence which is, as the 
K-Tel phrase goes, not available in 
stores. The Boston publisher dropped 
its retail trade after her contract was 
signed and switched to selling to 
libraries only. “After that experience, | 
read a book on how to be my own 
literary agent,’ she says. 

Morley began work on her Kurelek 
biography six years ago, three years 
after her subject died, and was drawn 
into the project after being impressed 
by a retrospective of his paintings. 
“Most of them tell a story,” she says. 
“They show that ordinary lives matter. 
Hundreds of years from now, 
Canadians will know how Canadians 
worked and played from his 
paintings.” 

It is the first biography on Kurelek. 
The painter himself wrote an 
autobiography entitled Someone With 
Me but that story stopped in 1960 after 
he joined the Roman Catholic church. 
“So it missed his entire professional 
career,’ says Morley. But her work is 
not just an update: She differs from the 
painter’s self-assessment on several 
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fronts. ““There isn’t a person alive who 
sees their own lives the way others do.” 

Morley is apologetic that the book, 
published by Macmillan of Canada, 
costs a hefty $34.95. But she explains 
that the pictures of Kurelek paintings — 
eight color plates and 96 black and 
whites — drove the price up by $10. 

Kurelek is Morley’s eighth book in 
an energetic writing career that has 
also found time for some 600 book 
reviews and 50 articles. It isa 
departure from her usual literary 
subjects that besides Laurence have 
included the Australian author Patrick 
White and Canadian luminaries such 
as Robertson Davies, Morley 
Callaghan, Hugh MacLennan and 
Leonard Cohen in The Immoral 
Moralists, and Hugh Hood and Rudy 
Wiebe in The Comedians. 

And more is on the way. Morley has 
three books in the planning stages. 
One she calls a “feminist study” of 
Japanese women writers. Another is a 
biography of the Estonian-Canadian 
painter Joann Saarnitt, who died in 
1984. The third is a book on 
Montrealer Leo Kennedy, the last 
surviving member of a group of early 
McGill-associated poets that included 
Frank Scott, A.J.M. Smith, and A.M. 
Klein. 





Patrick Kenniff reviews the state of Concordia 
halfway through his five-year term as rector 


Jean Claude Basire 





Mid-term report 


NE TALENT THAT STRIKES you right away about 

Concordia Rector Patrick Kenniff is his way with 

words and images. “Concordia can’t be a western 

movie set where you go through the front door 
and find nothing behind,’ he said last November, cheering 
on a group of students marching from the Hall Building to 
protest government underfunding. Other speakers might 
bore the troops with a dry speech on how tight finances 
threaten the quality of university education, but Kenniff 
delivers his point with a snappy metaphor from Hollywood's 
Old West. 

The language gives the impression of a rector who works 
overtime pondering fresh ways to argue a battle that has 
loomed large during the first half of his five-year term as 
Concordia’s rector and vice chancellor. A Laval law graduate 
after his Loyola College studies, Kenniff commands the 
verbal skill of a courtroom lawyer, whether he is inspiring 





student marchers with graphic imagery or delivering a 
tightly reasoned 68-page memoire pleading Concordia’s 
financial case to last September's National Assembly com- 
mission On university financing. 

Kenniff, 43, also shows flashes of considerable personal 
warmth behind a sometimes aloof image of Laval law 
professor turned senior Quebec civil servant, his job before 
coming to Concordia in June, 1984. Walking back to Bishop 
Court after addressing the student marchers, the rector was 
visibly delighted by their help in the cause. It set him 
reminiscing fondly of his last experience as a student 
demonstrator, which he placed in 1960, with a group bused 
up to Quebec City to demand a university charter for Loyola 
College. 

Both the warmth and the way with words were evident ina 
lengthy interview with Concordia University Magazine at 
Kenniff's mid-term point. Among other things, he reviewed 
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his accomplishments to date, stressed his commitment to 
consultation as Concordia charts its academic future, 
defended decisions that upset certain members of the 
Concordia community, and argued why it is in the interests 
of alumni to support their university. 

On Concordia’s future academic development, Kenniff 
said he would “put the accent on improving the quality of 
product we offer, as opposed to trying to increase enrolment 
substantially. You always have a choice to make between 
promoting areas where you are strong, or trying to shore up 
the areas where you are weak. Between those two, I would 
focus on strengthening what we do well.’ 

The rector is delighted to highlight what Concordia does 
well. “Goodness, have you got a couple of hours?” he asked 
before listing off its regular and Executive MBA programs; 
initiatives like the Centre for Management Studies and the 
Transportation Management Centre that bring people togeth- 
er around particular themes; the commerce .faculty in 
general; the engineering faculty; the psychology department 
for bringing in gobs of research money; co-operative educa- 
tion programs in math, chemistry and economics; communi- 
cations studies; and fine arts. 


a Te . i ? 
my . ‘ Cea 
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you dont make decisions on a program ’s 
Suture just by pinning the tail on the donkey 


The flip side of the question is harder to answer: “But this 
does not mean the people I don’t mention aren't doing well,” 
Kenniff hastened to add. ““What it means is. ... We don't 
have any scientific opinion on the value of the product we 
offer at the undergraduate level. Until we have that, it’s 
difficult to point a finger at anyone and say this is good, and 
that is not good.” Kenniff wants to get that scientific opinion 
by introducing periodic evaluation of undergraduate pro- 
grams along lines already familiar at the graduate level. 

A team of academics from other universities, experts in the 
program under study, regularly evaluate grad programs and 
report to Senate on quality of faculty, program structure, 
number of students and how they're doing, and space. If 
improvements are desirable, they are highlighted in the 
report. Bringing undergrad programs under similar scrutiny 


would produce objective and complete evaluations. ‘From 
that point on, you make a choice,” says Kenniff. 

“Your choice may well be to close a program, scale it 
down, merge it with another program, or it may be to 
improve it. The point is, you need a system for looking at 
programs overall. You can’t make decisions like that just by 
pinning the tail on the donkey.” 


. * * 


Patrick Kenniff began his Concordia mandate at a particu- 
larly rough time for the university. It was having great 
difficulty raising money for much-needed library facilities. 
And its operating deficit, nourished by years of inadequate 
government financing, was heading for a peak of $11 million 
in Kenniff’s first year in office. The obvious need for budget- 
trimming made for a nervous atmosphere throughout the 
university. Financial relief had to be extracted from Quebec. 

On the administrative side, there were organizational tasks 


The university s priorities emerge from a 
process that must involve the entire 
university community 


that required attention, some having to do with recasting 
structures designed more for post-merger peacemaking than 
efficiency. In the outside world, Concordia was still a fairly 
new name on the university landscape, lacking the recogni- 
tion of its founding institutions, Sir George Williams Univer- 
sity and Loyola College. The new rector had to have a flair for 
extra-curricular activity that would get Concordia talked 
about in the community. 

Kenniff brought long experience in academic halls to his 
new job. Loyola studies earned him a BSc in mathematics in 
1964, then a BA the following year so he could study law at 
Laval. After getting the law degree in 1969, Kenniff went 
abroad for post-graduate work at the London School of 
Economics. Back at Laval again, he taught in the law faculty 
and rose to be assistant dean. 

The move to Quebec's civil service began as a consulting 
role, bringing his legal talents to such matters as helping draft 
the province’s agricultural zoning legislation. He was named 
assistant deputy minister of municipal affairs in 1978, and 
deputy minister a few months later. Kenniff was overseeing a 
budget of nearly half a billion dollars as deputy minister 
before departing to run his alma mater as it struggled with a 
budget a fifth that size. 

Working in government, Kenniff says now, did not quite 
prepare him for the frustrations of convincing Quebec to 
redress Concordia’s financial woes. “I guess I expected that 
there was some substance behind all the rhetoric about being 
prepared to do something for universities, Concordia in 
particular. But what you find is always a little worse than 
what you expected.” 

Asked what he expects from the latest Quebec inquiry into 
university financing, he replies simply: “I continue to be 
optimistic until the last recommendation is issued.” 

On other fronts, the rector looks back on his term with 
more satisfaction. An immediate challenge concerned 
Concordia’s new library projects and the funding to build 
them — both from Quebec and the university’s Capital 
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Campaign. Quebec’s contribution had not yet been secured 
and the Capital Campaign had delivered less than a third of 
its objective and ‘“‘we were almost at a stalemate then, in 
building plans particularly, so a major effort has been made 
to make sure those plans got back on the rails,’ Kenniff said. 

The first victory came in January, 1985, when Quebec 
agreed to contribute $18.7 million. Last fall brought the 
unveiling of final building plans for the downtown library. 
The third challenge involved breathing new life into the five- 
year Capital Campaign, which remains $10 million short of 
its $25 million objective with 18 months left to go. Outside 
consultants were called in to do things differently. Among 
other things, said the rector, that involved expressing 
Concordia’s case in new terms. 

“You're selling a product and the product is a university. 
You don’t sell it on its weaknesses, its lack of space, as a 
charity. You sell it as a strong institution with potential, 
potential which can be developed through the contributions 
of business, individuals and alumni,’ he said. 


You dont sell the university as a charity. You 
sell it as a strong institution with potential 


Why do alumni give? “Because they're proud of the 
institution and want to promote it. I’ve always been proud 
that I was an alumnus and there are many more out there 
who feel the same way. They can do something very tangible 
to help the institution grow. And as I’m always saying to 
alumni, if Concordia goes from strength to strength, 
increases its reputation for excellence, and is able to provide 
the facilities needed to further that mission, then that is 
enhancing the value of your own degrees.” 

Kenniff is pleased with the various re-organizations under 
his mandate, which affected the vice rector level of adminis- 
tration, the Arts and Science faculty, Senate and the Board of 
Governors. Changes at the vice rector level included moving 
from two vice rectors, academic, to having just one. The old 
double occupancy “created difficulties that the rector had to 
arbitrate,’ said Kenniff. “So the rector spent a good deal of 
time on internal academic matters which should normally be 
the purview of the vice-rector, academic.” 

And the new position of vice rector, institutional relations 
and finance, includes duties that complement Kenniff's 
drive to promote Concordia in the general community. The 
rector ranks a higher profile for Concordia among his major 
goals, and goes about it with numerous speaking engage- 
ments and membership on the board of the Montreal 
Chamber of Commerce, where he also chairs a committee on 
university-business co-operation. Kenniff is also president of 
the World University Service of Canada, and serves on the 
executive committee of Les Grand Ballets Canadiens. 

“There's a great deal more to do,’ he said. *‘Making our 
mark vis a vis other institutions with much longer traditions 
means that you have to try harder. Having two senior 
administrators in the university whose attention is devoted 
to that is a very positive improvement from an organizational 
point of view.” 

Re-organization of Senate, the final authority over aca- 
demic programs, reduced membership to 39 from the 60- 
strong group that traced its size back to merging the Loyola 





and Sir George senates without any paring. But more 
important than the numbers, said Kenniff, was “devising a 
model that would enable Senate to carry out what we think 
its academic mission should be.’ Committees were formed 
to feed the main body, including a new academic planning 
and priorities committee that Kenniff points to with pride. 





“Its task is to look at long-term development of the 
university in academic terms and assist in beginning to 
generate some ideas that one could call a strategic plan for 
the university,’ he said. “We now have a group devoted to 
long-term planning, which was, in an institutional way, 
totally absent from the university up to that point.”’ 


Making our mark among other institutions 
with much longer traditions means you 
have to try harder 


If the committee sounds fearsomely powerful, Kenniff 
insisted that consultation is integral to its job. “The idea is to 
put thoughts and guidelines about Concordia’'s evolution out 
to the university community and elicit reactions and try to 
blend them together in time. The important thing is that 
people go through the process of questioning allocation of 
resources in the university and looking at ways in which they 
can get the most out of a limited pie. 

“The priorities of the university are not the fruit of any 
one individual's thinking, rector or anyone else. They come 
from a process that must involve the university community, 
failing which they are doomed to failure.” 

. * . 

Kenniff’s battle to contain the budget deficit can be seen in 
the figures. After hitting $11 million in this first year in 
office, expense-trimming brought it down to $9 million last 
year. The forecast deficit for 1986-87 is slightly under $5 
million, reduced by such measures as imposing an academic 
materials fee that was projected to bring in a net $1.3 million 
from students at registration. A further $3.7 million came 
from suspending the university's employer contribution to 
the pension fund, a move made possible because of a 
substantial actuarial surplus in the fund. 
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Other savings, Kenniff said, reflect increased efficiency in 
the physical plant and security areas resulting from recom- 
mendations of “experienced and well-respected consult- 
ants’’ who conducted major efficiency studies last year. The 
Computer Centre was next on the study list. ““The scope is 
less there, but we definitely intend to pursue this line. The 
question is how to make maximum use of the very limited 
resources we have.” 

As might be expected in a strained atmosphere of tight 
finances, some decisions have met with suspicion. The 
suspended pension fund contribution raised a storm of 
letters to The Thursday Report, the university newspaper, 
from people fearing their future pensions were less secure. 
However, protests died down after an information campaign 
that featured a lengthy Thursday Report story explaining 
improvements in the pension benefits plan, and a memo 
from the administration describing fully the rationale for 
suspending this year’s contribution. 

Kenniff’s patience is tested by being asked whether getting 
the facts out earlier might have spared the university 
community needless fears. ‘‘Perhaps so,” he replied, before 
going on to defend the way things were done. Above all, he 
argued that the administration acted only after consulting 
the Employee Benefits Committee, which includes employ- 
ee representatives from every sector of the university, and 
they unanimously agreed with the decision. 

“If there was a breakdown in communications, it was 
between the representatives on that committee and their 
constituents. It was not between the university administra- 
tion and its constituents.” 


If we destroy the worth of the product, we're 
emptying accessibility of its true meaning 


Another stormy issue last fall was tuition fees. Holding 
high the principle of accessibility, one student group after 
another urged the National Assembly commission to con- 
tinue Quebec's long-standing freeze on tuition levels. Ken- 
niff’s presentation favored ending the freeze, but only if the 
extra money would be a net gain to universities, and the 
student loan and bursary program was improved signifi- 
cantly. 

The rector wants to shift the focus from accessibility to 
excellence. For one thing, studies conducted in higher- 
tuition provinces support the view that higher fees will not 
significantly reduce accessibility, provided their introduc- 
tion is not brutal and without notice. For another, the 
university needs the money to build on its strong points. ‘As 
| told the students this morning, nobody wants access to 
something that’s valueless,” he said. 

“If we destroy the worth of the product, we’re emptying 
accessibility of its true meaning. We're making the university 
into a hull-shell that people come into and leave with 
something that doesn’t mean much.” 

Kenniff is quick to deny that the damage is already done, 
despite a strong statement in his 1984 installation address 
that “grade inflation, curriculum trivialization and the 
debauching of standards’ were the sad consequences of 
post-war pressures On universities to increase enrolment and 
reduce entrance and graduation requirements. “‘That was 
designed to shock people,” he says now. “It demonstrates 
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the route that we should not take, like saying that our 
students are doing well because they're getting Bs, or that we 
have 45 variations on the theme of a BA with specialization 
in literature and we can offer you six credits towards an MA in 
the literature of the Leeward Islands. Those are things you 
have to try and avoid.” 


Academic planning will be a very important 
feature of life at the university over the next 
few years 


A university degree is not the “automatic meal ticket”’ it 
once was, but the benefits are plain in employment statistics 
showing grads do better than non-grads. “It seems to be the 
logical conclusion that there is a certain value added by 
university education,’ Kenniff said. Even the general BA can 
aspire to ajob, if employers make good on their comments to 
the rector. “Chief executive officers are telling me fairly 
regularly that they want people with a good general educa- 
tion who are able to think, be critical and adapt,’ said 
Kenniff. ““They’re not all looking for someone who’s been 
educated on the head of a pin.” 


- - * 


In some key areas, the second half of Kenniff’s term will 
offer the same preoccupations as the first. There is the 
Capital Campaign, and the continuing battle for the univer- 
sity’s Operating grants. On the other hand, sorting out 
academic goals will take on added importance. “The aca- 
demic planning process is going to be a very important 
feature of life at the university over the next few years,’ he 
said. 

Another goal is to increase the research dollars flowing 
into Concordia, which have already grown eightfold in the 
last decade to $8.8 million last year. Kenniff believes that 
research and teaching “‘are very complementary in that 
excellence of research often leads to excellence in teaching,’ 
but he is equally eager for the funds that research brings in. 
He shows his disappointment over missed opportunities by 
citing an assessment from outside engineers that a certain 
Concordia engineering department could probably generate 
50 per cent more research money if it had 10 per cent more 
space. ‘One of the things holding us back significantly is lack 
of space,” he said. 

Kenniff also promises that Concordia’s tradition of inno- 
vation will survive through tight budgets, although it may 
show as much in tactics as in pioneering new programs. 
“We're looking for innovative ways to approach graduate 
studies and one way is to share resources with other Montreal 
universities. We've got a joint program in administration and 
another to be approved in comunications. And we're consid- 
ering opening our PhD in religion to UQAM, which is 
interested in starting a program but doesn't have the resourc- 
es to do it alone.” 

How does Kenniff rate his performance to date? ‘You 
never succeed in doing everything you'd anticipated you'd 
be able to do, but I think a great deal has been done in two 
and a half years.’’ Modesty stops the reply there. “‘As far as 
waxing eloquent on one’s own performance,’ he added, 
“you let others form their own judgement.” 


~ By Peter Leney 








Lure of 


Grad Stephen Yam 
moved back home 
after ten years 

in Canada, the 
better to watch 
China opening up 
to the West 


By Peter Leney 


S AN ACCOUNTING TEACH- 

ER, Stephen Yam (BCom 77, 

MBA 79) has seen classrooms 

from Concordia to Memorial 
University in St. John’s to McMaster in 
Hamilton to Toronto’s Sheridan Col- 
lege. None of that prepared him for 
university lecturing in the People’s 
Republic of China, where he played to 
packed halls of students heeding his 
lectures on Western accounting princi- 
ples with the reverence of those getting 
revealed wisdom from another, much 
richer, planet. 

Yam's periodic seminars in Chinese 
universities rank high among the 
rewards of moving back to his native 
Hong Kong in 1985 after a decade in 
Canada. He returned to find his 
accounting specialty very much in 
demand as China opens the door to 
joint venture businesses with western 
partners. Those joint ventures require a 
common method of keeping the books, 
so it is “most urgent’ to familiarize 
students with Western accounting, he 
Says. 

Yam has given seminars in Canton, 
Shanghai, and Xian. He describes his 
impressions in a story on the following 
page, attributing the attentive, stand- 
ing-room-only crowds he found to a 
“Western fever” gripping the People’s 
Republic. 

It’s along way from his last Canadian 


Hong 


Kong 





home in Toronto, where Yam began 
fearing that his academic career was 
suffering from the demands of grass- 
cutting, fixing shingles and cooking 
dinner when his wife Phoebe, also a 
Concordia graduate, was late returning 
from work at Deloitte Haskins. Add in 
that he always felt like he was “‘living in 
a friend’s home”’ in Canada, and Yam 
resolved to go home to Hong Kong. 
When he moved in 1985 with his wife 
and two children, he left his parents 
and four siblings living in Toronto. 

“I used to wake up in the morning 
and wonder what I was doing in Cana- 
da,” he said in an interview last fall in 
Hong Kong. “I knew I could do much 
more in Hong Kong and I was proved 
right. In the first year, I've managed the 


equivalent of five years’ work, includ- 
ing publishing 15-20 articles in various 
journals.” It helped that housekeeping 
was entrusted to one of the 30,000 
Filipino maids who work in Hong Kong 
for some $400 a month. And housing 
was looked after by his employer, the 
Chinese University of Hong Kong. 
Yam, 32, returned with a pre- 
arranged job as accounting lecturer at 
the Chinese University, an institution 
not unlike Concordia with its far-flung 
campus and many part-time students. 
Beside his day job, he plunged into 
Concordia alumni affairs, becoming 
president of the very socially active 
Hong Kong chapter boasting a mailing 
list of 400. And he also found time to 
become an expert source of informa- 
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Inside China’s universities 


By Stephen Yam 


N THE PAST YEAR, I have had the 

honor of being invited to lecture 

in three “‘key”’ universities in the 

People’s Republic of China. Key 
universities are the most prestigious in 
China, with the best faculties and the 
largest share of government funding. 
The lectures took me to Guangzhou 
(Canton), Shanghai and Xian. 

My first university was Zhongshan in 
Canton, three hours by express train 
from Hong Kong. The associate dean of 
the Faculty of Management gave me a 
warm welcome at the train station. He 
said an informal meeting with his fac- 
ulty had been arranged for the after- 
noon, with a formal lecture the follow- 
ing morning. The ‘informal’ meeting 
turned out to be a very formal class 
with over 40 teachers and students 
crowded in a small room. I lectured for 
three hours that afternoon. Lesson No. 
| for China-bound educators: Always 
prepare a lecture. 

Next morning, as we walked into the 
lecture hall, I asked the associate dean 
how many students he expected. About 
60, he told me. He was wrong again. 
More than 120 students showed up in a 
lecture hall designed for 60, and many 
students (and faculty) had to stand 
throughout the two-hour lecture. 

It was not my fame as a speaker that 
attracted them: They are simply eager 


tion on accounting developments in 
China, with articles in periodicals such 
as CMA Magazine and CGA Magazine. 

China was always a keen interest, 
even from faraway Canada. In Mont- 
real, Yam used to spend evenings stay- 
ing in touch through Chinese-language 
broadcasts on CFMB. “China is devel- 
oping,’ he says simply, “‘so that makes 
it interesting.” 

Reverting to professor language, Yam 
awards China a B-plus on achievements 
since its open-door policy took shape 
in the late 1970s. “You can see it in 
living standards in Canton,” he says. 
‘Five years ago, there were no taxis, no 
decent hotels and no express train to 
Hong Kong. Now the shops are full of 


to learn any new ideas from the West. 
While we are having China fever in the 
West, there is also a Western fever in 
China. China has been a very closed 
society until recently, so these educa- 
tors and students are trying to regain 
what they have missed for so many 
years. 

My second experience was in Shang- 
hai as part of a training course for hotel 
managers and supervisors. This time, 
classes were much more formal. Each 
morning at 8 a.m., a student would 
come to my guest room to escort me to 
the lecture hall. Before class started, all 
students would stand up to say “good 
morning’ and remain standing until 
you asked them to sit. They are timid 
about asking questions in class, but go 
after you during breaks and after class. 

The third university I taught in was in 
Xian, one of the oldest cities in China 
and home to numerous ancient dynas- 
ties. Besides giving lectures, arrange- 
ments were made for me to meet gov- 
ernment officials and faculty members 
every evening. Our discussions were 
surprisingly frank and revealed a lot 
about university teaching in China. 

[ discovered that there are two 
groups of professors in the universities, 
divided by age. The older group in their 
sixties, some educated in the U.S. or the 
Soviet Union, had suffered in the Cul- 
tural Revolution. Most universities 
were closed or destroyed by Red 
Guards during the decade between 


merchandise and clothes are more col- 
orful.”’ 

But China has a long way to go in 
sectors such as transportation and utili- 
ties. “You can never get a phone call 
through in Beijing during the day,’ he 
says. ‘All the connections are made by 
hand.” 

Yam picked an exciting time to return 
home, not only because of Hong 
Kong's front-row seat on China’s new 
directions. That’s a dispassionate sport 
beside the intense China-watching that 
has gripped the colony as it looks 
towards the year 1997, when a lease 
covering part of its territory expires 
and British colonial rule gives way to 
government by the People’s Republic. 


1969 and 1979, and university teachers 
were sent to rural areas to be “‘re- 
educated.” 

The ten-year disruption cut off the 
supply of university teachers, so the 
second group are all in their twenties. 
Many are trained in mathematics or 
engineering, but are assigned to teach 
management, accounting, finance or 
computer science. 

Although university teachers are in 
short supply, workloads are light. Some 
old professors do not teach at all. Their 
only assignment is supervising gradu- 
ate students in their research. Even the 
young professors rarely teach more 
than six hours a week. University 
administrations, like many other orga- 
nizations in China, are very bureaucrat- 
ic with little incentive to change. The 
condition of student housing, teaching 
equipment and facilities is often poor. 
Professors normally do not earn more 
than factory workers, and teaching is 
not a popular career choice for young 
graduates. 

Education is one of China's top prior- 
ities, but satisfying the demands of 200 
million students is a difficult task. The 
country has about 730 state-run col- 
leges, universities, and specialized 
institutions of higher learning. There is 
also an elaborate television education 
and self-teaching program to make up 
for lack of university space. 


In my three trips to China, | was 
overwhelmed by the friendliness and 
warmth of the people who received 
me. | was moved by their genuine 
eagerness to learn and their dedication 
to education, And I look forward to 
further lecturing trips to China. ol 


England and China negotiated an agree- 
ment in 1984 that promises Hong 
Kong’s capitalist ways will be left intact 
for 50 years beyond 1997, but there is 
some scepticism. 

At this point, the initial nervousness 
that undermined real estate values and 
sent capital fleeing around 1984 seems 
to have passed. Late last year, Hong 
Kong's stock market was hitting new 
highs, and its newspapers crowed 
about how an Australian’s $180 million 
purchase of Hong Kong real estate 
showed confidence in the colony's 
future. However, such surprises as a 
Government of Manitoba office in one 
of Hong Kong’s gleaming office towers 
testify to persistent faith that Hong 
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Kong capital will again be urgently 
seeking new homes. 

With his Canadian passport, Yam is 
in a group that feels secure about alter- 
natives should things turn uncomforta- 
ble. The same goes for Hong Kong 
residents with the wealth to buy a new 
start. “But people with no money or 
connections are worried that China 
might change its policy. Right now, 
they have liberal leaders, an open door, 
and say that the West is good. But what 
will happen after a change of leaders? 
History shows how China can flip- 
flop.” 

Yam does not have to look far for 
evidence of the uncertainty. Four of the 
16 board members of Hong Kong's 
Concordia alumni chapter have left for 
Canada. “‘A lot of alumni are leaving 
good positions here and going back to 
Canada to get second passports, and 
security for their children,” he says. 

Capital can move out just as sudden- 
ly, with Hong Kong’s excellent tele- 
communications and financial links. 
Yam points out it took only 24 hours to 
transfer proceeds from the sale of his 
Toronto house to Hong Kong. “Capital 
is very liquid and easy to transfer 
should anything happen.” 

In the countdown to 1997, every 
Chinese move is being weighed for 
clues about the big neighbor’s true 
intentions. Yam cites a frosty reception 
that Beijing gave a Hong Kong group 
protesting the construction of a nuclear 
power plant on the nearby mainland. 
“They brought a petition bearing one 
million signatures to Beijing and their 
leaders were not even interviewed. 
That had a bad psychological effect. It 
said China was not listening to the 
people of Hong Kong.” 

China's leaders can also count on 
Hong Kong newspapers for regular les- 
sons in good behavior. Typical was a 
scolding editorial last October in the 
South China Morning Post under the 
heading “China must tread with more 
caution,” which questioned the pres- 
ence of Chinese observers at negotia- 
tions over fattening Hong Kong civil 
service pensions. While conceding 
China’s interest as the future guarantor 
of the pensions, the Post saw Cause to 
fret about the appearance of interfer- 
ence in Hong Kong's affairs. 

“The primary purpose of the Sino- 
British Joint Declaration is to pave the 
way for a Hong Kong governed by its 
own inhabitants, who are promised a 
high degree of autonomy in the man- 


agement of their internal affairs,’ the 
editorial declared. “Any perception 
that China might try to influence undu- 
ly the present government of this terri- 
tory would threaten to undermine con- 
fidence in the declaration.” 

Oddly, the expired lease at the root of 
all the uncertainty covers only a por- 
tion of Hong Kong’s total territory. The 
main island on which most commercial 
activity is concentrated was simply 
seized by the British in 1841 as a safe 
spot for pushing opium on the Chinese 


fact that China also wants to entice 
Taiwan back into the fold. Hong Kong 
will be a test case for the “‘one country, 
two systems” arrangement China has 
promised, and Taiwan's nationalist gov- 
ernment will be eagerly watching with 
its own future in mind. 

Amid the changes affecting Hong 
Kong, Yam says one casualty has been 
the glamor of a foreign education. 
When he set out for Canada in 1975, an 
education abroad was highly regarded. 
That and the elitist entrance require- 





Hong Kong skyline: Blind date with China in 1997 


in exchange for tea. If the entire territo- 
ry is now reverting to the People’s 
Republic, Yam points out that China 
held an overwhelming bargaining 
advantage. 

“Some people compared it with the 
Falklands, but it was a no-win situa- 
tion,’ he said. ““We get 80 per cent of 
our food and 50 per cent of our water 
from China, and couldn't survive being 
cut off. And a lot of Hong Kong's 
business consists of serving as an exit 
and entry point for China's trade.” 

That business role, in turn, would 
seem to offer a guarantee that China 
will not stomp on Hong Kong's enter- 
prising energy. The colony’s efficiency 
has already lured many Chinese trading 
ventures to set up Hong Kong offices, 
and the Bank of China will soon boast 
the tallest building in town. A smooth- 
ly-functioning Hong Kong would seem 
to fit neatly into China’s drive to 
increase foreign trade and investment. 

Another guarantee flows from the 


ments of Hong Kong universities pro- 
duced a steady outflow of students. 
“Now the reverse is true,’ he says. 
“With 1997, big Hong Kong companies 
and the government prefer graduates 
trained here, with a strong local back- 
ground and understanding of the Hong 
Kong system.” 

A number of British and American 
universities have responded by offering 
courses On location in Hong Kong, and 
Yam feels Concordia should expand its 
exchange programs to do the same. 
“It’s good for both faculty and stu- 
dents,” he says. ‘And when graduates 
Start making buying decisions in their 
future careers, they'll think of trade 
with Canada.” 

As for Yam’s future through 1997, he 
says “it all depends on political deci- 
sions.’’ Meanwhile, Hong Kong and the 
Pacific Rim is where he wants to be. 
“This is where the action is for the 
future — China, Hong Kong, Taiwan. 
The growth is here.”’ me 


OO 
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Feminism’s leading lobbyist 


By Sherri Barron 
in Ottawa 


OUISE DULUDE (BA 65), 
PRESIDENT of the largest 
women’s lobby group in 
Canada, recalls a telling 
anecdote from her days at Sir 
George Williams University. 

While working as a secretary 
there, she took some aptitude tests. 
The university's guidance counsel- 
lor began to roar with laughter 
when the results came through. 

“This is hilarious. It says here 
you're probably best suited to 
studying law. I can’t believe it. 
You're a clerk.’ Dulude, now a 
lawyer, obviously didn’t find the 
idea so hilarious. 

She recalls the incident now with 
characteristic good humor. It’s 
merely an amusing tale that demon- 
strates the attitude toward women 
and their future that existed in the 
early 60s — an attitude Dulude grew 
determined to help change through 
activism. 

Now, as president of the National 
Action Committee on the Status of 
Women, the 42-year-old Vanier woman 
has become one of the most influential 
feminists in the country. 

The NAC is a broad-based organiza- 
tion that directly represents about four 
million women through more than 480 
member groups across the country, but 
is committed to all Canadian women. 
“We're not just concerned about wom- 
en who want to work, though that is a 
major issue for us, but we are fighting 
for the rights of homemakers too,” says 
Dulude. 

“We've had some trouble getting that 
message across.” 

Dulude is referring to recent attacks 
from a national fundamentalist organi- 
zation called REAL Women, which says 
Canada’s feminist movement is elitist 
and doesn’t represent the views of all 
women, particularly those who have 
chosen to stay at home with their 
children. 


Louise Dulude (BA 65) is president of 
the National Action Committee on 
the Status of Women. She says 

— feminism is simply belief in choice: 
Its just common sense not to 
restrain half the worlds population 
from developing their capacities’ 


REAL Women is a pro-family, anti- 
feminist organization that upholds 
Judeo-Christian values. It opposes 
abortion and homosexuality and 
rejects basic tenets of the feminist 
movement such as equal pay for work 
of equal value and universal daycare. 

While feminists say the organization 
is dangerously regressive and seeks to 
gain support by misrepresenting femi- 
nist goals and objectives, at least REAL 
Women has inspired feminist leaders 
such as Dulude to clearly articulate 
what feminism means. 

Over dinner at Haveli’s, arguably the 
best Indian restaurant in Ottawa, 
Dulude talked about modern-day femi- 
nism, its beliefs and its goals. 

“What is feminism for me? It’s a 
belief in choice. That's what we're 
really talking about, choice for all 
women, giving women the right to 
decide what they shall do with their 
lives. That’s why I find it hard to see 
how people can be anti-abortion and 
still claim to be feminists.”’ 

Dulude laughs when asked to com- 
ment on the February, 1986, issue of 
Concordia University Magazine, fea- 
turing on its cover the rippling body of 
a female body-builder. 

Far from being incensed at the issue, 


which sparked a few angry letters to the 
editor, Dulude uses the controversial 
photograph as a springboard to further 
elucidate her point. “It doesn’t offend 
me. I told you it’s a matter of choice. I 
don’t think it’s a choice I would make 
for myself, but the fact is, this woman 
did, and that’s her right, you see. 

“It’s just common sense not to 
restrain half of the world’s population 
from developing their capacities. We're 
fighting to change our structures to 
ensure that everybody, men and wom- 
en, have the choice to do what it is they 
want. It means as much defending the 
rights of homemakers as it does defend- 
ing the rights of women in the labor 
force or women who are trying to get 
into the labor force.’ 

Dulude sees REAL Women as an 
ultra-right wing fundamentalist move- 
ment that is “bound to remain a narrow 
minority of women.” In her view, it has 
arisen in response to the erosion of the 
family. “A lot of women are afraid. They 
see families falling apart. They see the 
divorce rate continuing to climb and 
they get scared. Some have come to 
blame the women’s movement for this 
when, in fact, the women’s movement 
developed in reaction to it.” 

Detractors who call the feminist 
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Dulude in ber Ottawa office: Where there was poverty, there were women. 


movement elitist and middle-class 
obviously have not looked at every 
other major movement in the world, 
says Dulude. “As with any movement, 
it’s always the intelligentsia of a coun- 
try that has the time to become active. 
It’s not when you're a women on wel- 
fare with three children that you have 
the time. So, of course, in that sense, it 
is a middle-class movement. But it’s not 
elitist in an egotistical way. Most of the 
people involved actually lose (finan- 
cially) by giving so much of their time. 

“Most of us probably don't need it 
for our own careers. It’s for other 
women that we have found it necessary 
to become active.’ 

Dulude assumed her one-year term 
in June after four years as an executive 
member and two years as vice-presi- 
dent. The roots of her activism go back 
to her days at Sir George. She went to 
business school there. Secretarial work 
seemed a natural choice to her then. It 
was always understood that her parents 
would help her brother through univer- 
sity. It was equally understood that 
Dulude would choose a suitable part- 
ner and have a family. 


After receiving her business diploma, 
Dulude began working in the accounts 
office at the university. She remembers 
being “treated like dirt’ during the day 
because she was part of the clerical 
staff. Her English was poor, which 
made matters worse. However, she 
began to take evening courses and grad- 
uated four years later with a Bachelor 
of Arts in political science. 

She then decided that if she were 
going to be a secretary, at least it was 
going to be interesting. So she worked 
in Geneva as a counsellor to immigrants 
and in Paris as a secretary to the direc- 
tor of research and development for 
General Foods, the France division. 

It wasn't until her father grew 
severely ill in the spring of 1967 that 
she decided to return home. Her broth- 
er Francois had obtained a law degree 
in the interim and Dulude decided to 
do the same. 

Studying had always come easily to 
her. In fact, she worked part-time in 
public relations at Air Canada to pay 
her way through law school at the 
Université de Montréal. She spent her 
mornings in the classroom and her 





afternoons at Air Canada. When she 
finished law in 1970, her first and only 
job as a practicing lawyer was as direc- 
tor of a legal aid clinic in Montreal’s 
Centre-sud area. 

It was a harsh awakening for a 27- 
year-old woman who had grown up 
with maids in Laprairie where her 
father, an insurance agent, was consid- 
ered part of the gentry. 

“It was horrifying. | found things 
that I had never seen in my life, never, 
never: The poverty, the fact that there 
were people who didn't have running 
water, that houses kept burning down, 
houses would burn down all the time 
because of faulty wiring, and people 
would die. This was in Canada, in 
Montreal. The cockroaches in half of 
the houses of people who came to see 
me. It was quite a shock to find out that 
there were these conditions in my own 
country.” 

Dulude soon found that where there 
was poverty, there were women. The 
slums were full of them — single par- 
ents, women beaten up by their hus- 
bands, old women living on pensions. 
Through her work with the poor, 
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Dulude met syndicated Ottawa colum- 
nist Leonard Shifrin, then director of 
the National Council of Welfare. Shifrin 
has been writing a weekly column on 
social policy for 11 years. 

Says Dulude jokingly: “Il came to 
Ottawa for two weeks after he had a 
hernia operation and was going to go 
back to Montreal and 15 years later I'm 
still here.” 

She began carving out her future in 
the field of women’s rights, first as a 
liaison officer with women’s groups for 
the Secretary of State Department and 
later as a Staff researcher for the Canadi- 
an Advisory Council on the Status of 
Women, during which time she wrote 
extensively On women’s issues. Since 
1978, she has worked as an indepen- 
dent researcher-commentator. 

Her dedication and experience are 
serving her well within an organization 
that must adopt stances on many con- 
tentious issues. As leader and chief 
spokesperson, Dulude plays a Key role 
in helping members arrive at consen- 
sus. Considering the broad nature of 
the NAC, which takes in organizations 
across the political spectrum, policy 
consensus is sometimes difficult. 

“We're a very broad-based group. We 
have different views. We disagree 
among ourselves. For that reason we're 
extremely democratic. For example, 
within the feminist movement you 
have a lot of arguments about pornog- 
raphy versus freedom of expression, 
about women in the military versus 
pacifists. These are continual argu- 
ments within the women’s movement.” 

The issue of women in combat is one 
example, says Dulude. Although there 
is considerable dispute among femi- 
nists concerning this issue, the NAC has 
adopted a middle-of-the-road stance. 

Says Dulude: “‘My view, like that of 
my group, is that we are pacifists. We 
don't like the military getting stronger. 
We are for cutbacks in the military 
everywhere, but to the extent that 
women are in any institution, including 
the army, they should have free access 
to whatever is available.” 

One of the most ludicrous arguments 
against women’s right to serve in com- 
bat roles is the contention that their 
presence will lead to romantic liaisons 
dangerous to the general efficiency of 
the army, Dulude says. 

“Romance develops in the office, big 
deal. It develops between men when 
they're alone, big deal. Automatically 


Dulude worries that although men 
have started using non-sexist 
language, they still dont 
understand feminist goals. ‘Men 
have only caught on to the 
vocabulary and it gives the 
misleading impression that they ve 
gone further than they have. 


you're fostering homosexual types of 
relationships in those all-male forced 
situations.” 

Canada’s military insists on barring 
women from serving in combat roles 
for one quite simple reason, says 
Dulude. “The military is the last bas- 
tion of macho power in this country, in 
the world. It’s protecting itself against 
women taking the jobs, It’s a very old 
traditional way of thinking and they're 
on the way out.” 

The censorship of pornography has 
also created turmoil both inside and 
outside the movement. Many women 
are deeply committed to changing atti- 
tudes toward women, but they are also 
civil libertarians who support freedom 
of expression. Confusion within the 
movement on this issue may partially 
explain why the feminist position on 
pornography has been misunderstood 
by the government and the public. 

Unlike REAL Women and other right- 
wing groups who oppose pornography 
in general, feminists do not object to 
eroticism or the depiction of consensu- 
al sex between adults. In fact, feminists 
joined civil libertarians in opposing 
Canada’s controversial pornography 
bill which was expected to ban virtu- 
ally any visual depiction of sexual 
activity. The bill is now being redrafted 
because it was so strongly criticized as 
excessive by civil libertarians, women’s 
groups and the media. 

What feminists do oppose is violent 
pornography that depicts violence 
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against men, women and children. 
While scientific evidence has never 
proven conclusively that there is a link _ 
between violent pornography and vio- 
lence against women, “‘there’s no evi- | 
dence to the contrary either,’ Dulude 
says. : 
Feminists have been much maligned 
for wasting valuable time fighting what 
some consider petty issues such as 
sexist language. The successful lobby- : 
ing effort to change the name of Otta- , 
wa's Museum of Man to the Canadian * 
Museum of Civilization is a case in 
point, they say. 

Dulude counters that such critics do . 
not understand the role language plays 
in shaping attitudes. The use of words 
such as man, businessman, policeman, »° 
and so forth not only exclude women 
but they do not reflect reality. Such — 
terms are no longer accurate because , 
they inspire masculine images in a | 
world where there are also business 
women and female police officers. 

Dulude says it is only logical to ~ 


expect language to represent what is 


happening now. And the argument that | 
some new non-sexist words sound silly | 
is without foundation, she says. There | 
was a time when person-years sounded 
awkward to the lips. “Now in the . 
government, if you hear the term man- 
years in reference to personnel, you 
find it strange. Person-years has - 
become the term and nobody thinks , 
twice about using it now.” 


One of Dulude’s greatest fears about, » 


| | 


modern feminism is that most men 
have learned the lingo but still do not 
understand. ‘‘To a certain extent, men 
have only caught on to the vocabulary 
here and it’s misleading. It gives you the 
impression that they've gone further 
than they have. On the other hand, to 
change language, you have to do some 
thinking. You have to have a signal in 
your head and the fact that the signal 
exists means that there’s a changing 
consciousness that wasn’t there before, 
so that’s a real step forward.” 

Dulude says it’s impossible to list the 
most pressing feminist issues of the 
1980s. What one considers most 
important depends on one’s circum- 
stances, she says. 

“If you're a black woman from Jamai- 
ca who lives here, the combination of 
racism and sexism is devastating. | was 
in Yellowknife last week and there, 
violence in the family is their number 
one issue. They have a phenomenal rate 
of wife-beating for reasons you can 


understand when you see how much 
the native society has been disturbed 
there. Men have lost their place. They 
used to be trappers and hunters and 
now there’s no market for their prod- 
ucts. In a lot of families now, the 
woman has more likelihood of finding 
a job than the man. This has completely 
changed the society and the result is 
violence. 

“If you're talking about women pro- 
fessionals, the issue is getting affirma- 
tive action in the public service where 
you find that the number of women 
deputy ministers is miniscule and that 
policy-making at the highest level 
doesn't include women in the govern- 
ment. If you’re a homemaker who has 
just been left by her husband and what 
you need is support payments, that is 
the most important issue. There are a 
thousand issues in the women’s move- 
ment and they’re all equally important 
depending on where you happen to 
per’ 


CONCORDIA CENTRE 
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Unfortunately, the women’s move- 
ment is still unsophisticated as a lobby 
organization compared to Canada’s 
business or insurance lobby, says 
Dulude. ‘It takes a lot of money to be 
slick and smooth.” 

Dulude’s main goal as president of 
the 14-year-old organization, which 
has a budget of about $500,000 and a 
policy position on just about every 
relevant issue, is to “develop the orga- 
nization so that if something does come 
up, we do have the thousands of wom- 
en who can react and make phone calls 
and say we will vote on that issue and 
then tell their Member of Parliament.” 

The growth of the women’s move- 
ment generally has been continuous. 
NAC membership has grown by a third 
in the last two years, says Dulude. ‘We 
do have tremendous support out there, 
we get 75 to 100 letters a day, but we 
haven't got the structures to use the 
people. We need to put all these struc- 
tures in place.” & 
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Gearing education 
to industry needs 


SOFT-SPOKEN CONCORDIA 

University administrator by 

day, André Laprade has 

devoted countless lunch 
hours and vacations over the past seven 
years to an outside role that has earned 
him hero status in Montreal's aerospace 
industry and indirectly enhanced 
Concordia’s reputation as a university 
with strong links to its surrounding 
community. 

Laprade, 65, has done this as chair- 
man and guiding spirit of an organiza- 
tion known as CAMAQ, set up to solve 
an embarrassing problem hampering 
local aerospace firms in the late 1970s. 
Business was looking brisk with Cana- 
dair’s Challenger program and Pratt & 
Whitney’s new PT-6 jet engine, but 
skilled help was not available in town. 
Corporate recruiters were forced to 
comb Britain and the U.S. for the engi- 
neering and technical talent they need- 
ed. 

The situation was ridiculous for a 
city that jealously claims aerospace as 
one of its pillar industries if not a 
birthright, as evidenced by last fall's hot 
political battle that pitted Montreal's 
Canadair against a Winnipeg firm for 
the lucrative contract to maintain Cana- 
da’s fleet of CF-18 jet fighters. 

CAMAQ, an acronym for the Centre 
for Aerospace Manpower Activities in 
Quebec, was established in 1978 to 
compile detailed industry-wide fore- 
casts ON manpower requirements and 
find ways to finally train skilled 
employees closer to home. The prob- 
lems of the late 70s proved that man- 
power planning on an individual com- 
pany basis was not working. 

“The challenge was to resolve the 
serious shortage of highly-skilled man- 
power that was hindering expansion of 
the aerospace industry in Quebec,” 
says Laprade, who joined Concordia in 
1967 as principal Robert Rae’s personal 
consultant and is now assistant vice 
rector, services. “Fifty per cent of 


Canadian aerospace production is in 
this province, and companies wanted 
to make sure they could fill the export 
orders they were getting.” 

CAMAQ brought together govern- 
ment, industry and labor union repre- 
sentatives on a committee chaired by 
Laprade. Along with irrepressible opti- 
mism, Laprade prides himself on a 
talent for getting people working 
together and aimed for what he calls a 
“unique value system” within the com- 
mittee. Co-operation, rather than the 
usual labor-management confronta- 
tion, was to prevail as the CAMAQ 
committee set out on its mandate. 

Laprade began his new assignment 
with the astonishing discovery that 
Montreal's educational institutions 
were operating in virtual isolation from 
the city’s important aerospace sector. 
‘| was shocked to discover that none of 
Quebec’s seven universities was offer- 
ing any specializations in aerospace 
engineering,’ he says. “It was a dismal 
situation.” 

His persuasive efforts since those 
early days make for a classic study in 
gearing the academic world more 
closely to the needs of industry. Today, 
five universities — Concordia, Laval, 
McGill, Sherbrooke, and Montreal — 
give special aerospace-related optional 
courses in their Bachelor of mechanical 
engineering programs. The courses are 
given as requested by the industry 
through a CAMAQ committee that 
brings university engineering deans 
together with corporate chief engi- 


GA 


Our universities 

are finally training 
skilled help for 
Montreal s aerospace 
industry thanks to 
Andre Laprade and 
his CAMAQ group 


As an example, Bell Helicopter Tex- 
tron with its new Mirabel factory has 
asked Concordia to introduce a course 
in helicopter technology next fall. “‘So 
Quebec will have mechanical engineer- 
ing graduates coming out with an 
understanding and ability to work with 
helicopters,” says Laprade. 

At the graduate level, Laprade 
secured $250,000 in funding from the 
Quebec government to set up a Master's 
program in aeronautical engineering 
that is offered jointly by Concordia, 
McGill and the Ecole Polytechnique, 
the engineering school of the Univer- 
sité de Montréal. CAMAQ’s persuasive- 
ness also led to an $8 million expansion 
of facilities at Montreal's Edouard 
Montpetit CEGEP for training techni- 
cians headed into the aerospace indus- 
try. 

Today, Laprade can report that the 
academic mission is largely accom- 
plished. ‘Company presidents assure 
me there is no longer a shortage of 
skilled manpower for the industry,” he 
says. ‘And they have confidence in the 
quality of engineers we are turning 
out.’ Moreover, the costly task of off- 
shore recruiting has slowed considera- 
bly. “In 1979, Quebec was forced to 
hire about 400 aerospace engineers and 
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technologists abroad. We are down to 
about 100 a year now.” 

Laprade defends the need to con- 
tinue importing some engineers 
‘because of the transfer of technology 
you get from overseas. It’s the only way 
to get expertise not taught in our 
schools.” 

Along the way, CAMAQ has evolved 
from a committee to a permanent cen- 
tre with offices in Place Mercantile on 
Sherbrooke St. and a staff of three. Its 
$250,000 annual budget is financed by 
Canada Employment and Immigration 


(50%), Quebec Manpower (37.5%) and 
12 member companies (12.5%). It pub- 
lishes annual reports, issues up-dated 
five-year manpower forecasts yearly, 
holds press conferences, and chairman 
Laprade is an active figure on the 
speech-making circuit. 

CAMAQ has also won praise as a 
model of co-operation between gov- 
ernment, industry, labor and educa- 
tional institutions in the promotion of 
an industrial sector. And in Laprade’s 
opinion, it has outperformed similar 
manpower planning committees set up 
to cater to aerospace industry needs in 
Ontario and Manitoba. 

“CAMAQ has been the leader,’ he 
says. ““We are the only group to win 
over the trust and confidence of the 
labor movement and we have three 
members on our board that represent 
10 unions in Quebec. That is the biggest 
success story. Unions and management 
come to the table not to bargain or 
negotiate but to work as a team to do 
something for the industry.” 

CAMAQ is now involved in “trying to 
flex our muscle”’ to secure Montreal as 
the location of the Canadian Space 
Agency promised in the Mulroney gov- 
ernment’s autumn Throne Speech, says 
Laprade. The agency will serve as a co- 
ordinating centre for Canadian involve- 
ment in space-related manufacturing 
and would “‘add to Montreal's image.’ 

But Laprade does not want CAMAQ 
to turn exclusively into a lobbying body 
now that it has achieved its founding 
goal of setting up local aerospace man- 
power training. He believes CAMAQ 
should turn its persuasive powers 
towards encouraging closer industry- 
university links in the research area. 

Laprade places supreme value on 
such links and mobility between aca- 
deme and industry, often citing 
Concordia professor W.G. Habashi as a 


model. Habashi, a leading expert on 
computerized fluid mechanics, has an 
office at Pratt & Whitney as well as 
Concordia. 

‘More basic guided research should 
be directed from aerospace companies 
to university research laboratories,’ he 
said in an address to the Science Coun- 
cil of Canada last November. ““CAMAQ 
has carried out an inventory of existing 
aerospace-related research in Canadian 
universities and found that company- 
sponsored research is negligible.”’ 

Laprade is not discouraged by cul- 
tural barriers to greater industry spon- 
sored university research identified ina 





recent report by the Corporate-Higher 
Education Forum, which pointed out 
that the academic need to publish con- 
flicted with corporate demands for 
research confidentiality. ““Younger pro- 
fessors are much more open than older 
persons,” he says. ‘““The scope is broad- 
ening all the time.” 

If that sound optimistic, Laprade 
makes no apologies. He’s been called 
optimistic many times before. And the 
man whose parents nicknamed him the 
“professor” as a small boy growing up 
near Ottawa has proved that optimism 
and a co-operative style can get the jeb 
done. 


Gary Jones 


Concordia administrator Laprade: Bridging the university-industry gap 
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Now in translation 


Translation training ts 
relatively new to university 
classrooms. Professor Judy 
Woodsworth explains how 
students are warned of the 
pitfalls in moving from one 
language to another 


By Peter Leney 


UDY WOODSWORTH WAS 

TRANSLATING for the Defence 

Department in Ottawa when she 

first saw university-trained trans- 
lators in action and wondered if the 
academic assembly line could really 
turn out good translators. 

“I wasn't impressed,’ she recalls 
now. The new arrivals were working 
alongside experienced older hands 
who had learned their skills on the job, 
and “‘the older people who'd kicked 
around the world for a number of years 
were better translators.” 

These days, Woodsworth is more 
sympathetic to university translation 
training, a view that grew with the job 
she took after leaving government. In 
1981, she was firmly planted in the 
academic corner as director of 
Concordia University’s translation pro- 
gram. Concordia’s French department 
has offered a BA with specialization in 
translation since 1978. 

Her qualifications were impressive: A 
French literature PhD from McGill, 
including studies in Strasbourg. Practi- 
cal translating experience for the fed- 
eral government, the UN Habitat con- 
ference, and the report of the 
Pepin-Robarts Task Force on Canadian 
Unity. Teaching experience in French 
language and literature at the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario. 

For all that, Woodsworth belonged 
to the self-taught group of translators 
with no classroom training. When she 
applied for the Concordia job, she 
wasn't even sure it was possible to teach 
translation. ““But I wasn’t sure it was 
impossible either. | was in the position 
where I had concluded that translation 
schools were no good, and then I had to 
do something about it,’ she says. 

Among other things, the new direc- 
tor decided that Concordia’s transla- 
tion program had too many students 
for quality control and the number of 
available jobs. She restricted admission 


to the point where only one in five 
applicants was accepted, and raised 
passing grades to a C. An internship 
program was expanded so more stu- 
dents could earn credits working out in 
the real world, and students were 
strongly encouraged to use optional 
credits to minor in another field. 

Along the way, Woodsworth made 
herself an expert on the development 
of university translation training in 
Canada. She served as president of the 
Canadian Association of Schools of 
Translation, the accrediting body for 
translation programs across Canada. 
And she has given papers on Canada’s 
training experience at translation con- 
ferences in Mexico City, Vienna, and 
Miami. The invitations keep coming, 
she says, because Canada’s reputation 
in the field is high. 


She has also come round to the view 
that translators are not just born, but 
can be taught. ““Now I think it’s possi- 
ble, if you give students enough theory 
so they know what they're doing and 
make the theory relevant with lots of 
examples, if they get practice in class 
and on internships, and if they use their 
extra credits wisely to increase their 
general knowledge.” 
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If it seems odd to wonder whether a 
subject taught at university can really 
be taught, the fact is that translation 
training is relatively new to the class- 
room. University programs started up 
for the most part in the late 1960s after 
the federal Official Languages Act led to 
spiralling demand for translators. The 
old school of self-learning could no 
longer supply the numbers required. 

Quebec's francization legislation 
added to the demand, and Manitoba is 
currently spending about $10 million 
translating its laws into French under 
orders of the Supreme Court of Cana- 
da. 

Internationally, the translation pro- 
fession had started blossoming in the 
1950s with the United Nations decision 
to conduct its official business in sev- 
eral languages. 

As late as universities were getting 
into the field, they were barely behind 
pioneering efforts to cast translation in 
some kind of scientific mold that class- 
room presentation would seem to 
require, From its origins in Greece up to 
the 1950s, most commentary on trans- 
lation was carried on by literary transla- 
tors who limited their reflections to 
arguing back and forth whether trans- 
lation should be free or literal. 


The first attempts to marry linguistic 
analysis to translation and achieve a 
more scientific account of the process 
rose out of the Cold War period. The 
United States wanted speedy transla- 
tions of Soviet documents and turned 
to computers to do the job. It quickly 
became apparent that machine transla- 
tion demanded more than computer- 
ized bilingual dictionaries and word- 
for-word substitution programs. 

The English saying ““Time flies like an 
arrow” provides a classic illustration of 
the challenge faced by computer trans- 
lation: In French, it came out as “Les 
mouches du temps aiment une fléche.”’ 
Another example of the frustration is a 
computer translation of “out of sight, 
out of mind” into the English equiva- 
lent of “invisible idiot.” 

“Computerized dictionaries didn’t 


work at all,’ says Woodsworth. *‘So the 
mathematicians called in linguists who 
said you can't just have two glossaries. 
You have to have an analysis of the 
sentence structures as well. That failed 
too, and we still haven't seen much 
success in computer translation, but 
that was the impetus to bringing lin- 
guistics into descriptions of the transla- 
tion process.” 

A later arrival was socio-linguistic 
theory, which serves to warn transla- 
tors that words carry a lot of cultural 
baggage and their equivalents in 
another language may be surprisingly 
off the mark. As an example, 
Woodsworth points out that white is a 
symbol of purity in the West, but means 
mourning and death in the Orient. 
Translators spanning different cultures 
must be wary of these lurking dangers. 


me Fs ca aztce 





Translator Woodswortb: A Scrabble mentality helps 


There’s even a maverick branch of 
theory that cites cultural gaps as an 
argument that translation is impossible. 
How can ‘‘snow”’ be translated into a 
language which has 20 words for snow, 
as it is popularly said of the Eskimo 
language? How can “winter” be trans- 
lated into the language of equatorial 
peoples who know only summer? 

Woodsworth teaches theory and 
considers it a crucial part of translation 
training, along with general knowledge 
and practical exercise, although stu- 
dents often ask why they need it. 

“It teaches them to understand what 
they are doing when they translate,” 
she says. “Translation is one language 
structure trying to move into another 
and this is difficult. Taking an idea from 
one culture into another is difficult. 
Theory teaches about the barriers and 
difficulties and makes students pro- 
ceed with caution, with an awareness 
of the pitfalls.” 

For students heading into this coun- 
try’s thriving French-English transla- 
tion business, there are plenty of pit- 
falls. A good translation, Woodsworth 
says, must be accurate, respect special 
terminology, and be true to idiomatic 
style so that it sounds like the target 
language. “Often, work by untrained 
translators doesn’t read well,’ she says. 

One major hurdle faced by French- 
English translators is the apparent 
closeness of the languages. Eden Press’s 
popular Anglo-Guide to Survival in 
Québec toyed with this fact in a story by 
Stephen Phizicky. “French is really 
English in disguise,’ he wrote in Le 
Instant French. Most words are the 
same, like président and president. 

However, a translator in the Quebec 
corporate world finds that the title 
président is more often chairman in 
English. It’s a major trap. ‘““Words like 
occasion and opportunity have similar 
counterparts in both languages, but 
they are really not the same,” says 
Woodsworth. “Translations that don't 
recognize that are inaccurate.” 

Translators moving from French into 
English are often lulled into distorting 
English idiom by re-producing the per- 
vasive French use of linking words and 
phrases such as “donc” and “on se 
rappellera que.’ An English text laden 
with “consequently” and “it will be 
recalled that” sounds odd. 

Woodsworth tells of running into the 


French linking word ‘“‘or’’ while trans- 
lating the Pepin-Robarts report. ‘I must 
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have looked it up 10 or 12 times in the 
dictionary and never found anything, 
so I finally very timidly left it out,’ she 
says, adding that “‘I might have saved all 
that time if I'd been to translation class. 
“Words like this are just part of 
French discourse, but not part of 
English. We don't mind starting off a 
new paragraph by jumping into the 
main idea, whereas French will start 
out with something like ‘‘a cet effet.”’ 
Special terminology is another prob- 
lem area. Bilingual dictionaries do not 
serve here, and translators must hunt 
elsewhere for their word, either in 
specialized literature on the subject in 
the target language, or in terminology 
banks maintained by the Quebec and 
federal governments. Harrap’s dictio- 
nary doesn’t say whether hard disk in 


computer terminology is disque dur or 


disque rigid. 

The challenge of special and techni- 
cal terms is a main reason for 
Woodsworth’s conviction that transla- 
tion training should include acquiring 
the broad knowledge of the world that 
served the old self-taught breed of 
translator. 

“Translators encounter all sorts of 
texts on varied subject matter,’ she 
says. ‘If they don’t know the field, they 
may not even know when they're up 
against a technical term. I saw a state- 
ment in the NDG Monitor about a 
political candidate talking about his 
comté and comté was translated as 
county rather than riding.” 

Despite her view that translation can 
be taught, Woodsworth still believes 
that a certain knack is required at the 
outset. The best translators, she says, 
have a Scrabble or crossword puzzle 
mentality — a talent with word games 
that frees them from the shackles of 
literal translation. 

Translation schools can only rein- 
force that knack. “‘Students take com- 
positions courses and we encourage 
them to take literature so they're read- 
ing. And we teach strategies in transla- 
tion classes: For example, that the 
English use of the passive voice is not 
acceptable in French. 

“We give lots of examples so students 
learn to move away from the structure 
of the original language and look for 
structures that are appropriate to the 
target language. You build on those.” 

Surprisingly, she has found that per- 
fectly bilingual people are not necessar- 


ily the best translators. She is not sure p» 


Fringlish spoken here 


A FUNNY BRAND OF ENGLISH is 
emerging in Quebec these days under 
the growing influence of surrounding 
French. 

Some of the strangest Fringlish 
appears in stilted translations from 
French to English: “In this present 
campaign, I had the occasion all 
through my visit of the District to meet 
some citizens which are concerned by 
the quality of life,’ read the English 
translation of a letter to constituents 
from a candidate in last fall's Montreal 
city election. 

But Fringlish is more than the lan- 
guage invented by amateur translators 
whose mother tongue is plainly not 
English. It’s also appearing in the 
vocabulary of bilingual anglophones 
who live or work in French-speaking 
environments and start picking up 
words and constructions from French. 

Under the French influence, they 
may start spelling negotiation with ac, 
as in negociation. They say reunion 
when they mean meeting and subven- 
tion when they mean grant. Their 
vocabulary includes words like collec- 
tivity and maybe even planification. 
And they accept to, rather than agree 
to, do something. 

Historically, English has built an 
enormous vocabulary through borrow- 
ings from other languages. But imports 
usually face some test of usefulness or 
untranslatability, such as esprit de 
corps or force majeure from French. 
Fringlish is more a slide into French 
words where ordinary everyday 
English already has an acceptable 
equivalent. 

As a translation professor, Judy 
Woodsworth feels there is “cause for 
concern” in the growth of Fringlish. In 


moving from one language to another, 
good translation has a kind of sentry 
duty to perform at the border between 
the two. Maybe, she says, it’s time for 
English to consider the same defences 
as French has long deployed through 
such watchdog agencies as the Acadé- 
mie Francaise. 

“A lot of work has been done in this 
area on the French side because fran- 
cophone Canadians have always felt 
they lived in a translated culture,’ she 
says. ‘French translators feel they have 
a mission to preserve the language. 
English doesn’t have these defences, 
but maybe it should.” 

Woodsworth suggests that the fast 
pace of journalism is one contributor to 
the spread of Fringlish. “Anglophone 
reporters hear things in French and 
have to report them in English. This 
leads to words like subvention and 
modalities filtering into English.” 

Distorted translations reflect the mis- 
guided assumption that anyone can 
translate, she says. Some are simply 
amusing, like a circular offering free 
cable TV installation under the alarm- 
ing heading Consumer Warning, a dis- 
proportionate rendering of the French 
avis (notice). 

Others verge on the incomprehensi- 
ble. The recent annual report of a 
Quebec company called SUMABUS 
said, in translation, that SUMABUS 
“has set the pace to many entrepre- 
neurs. This should be favorable on a 
mid term basis as the merge of many 
small companies, or the acquisition of 
some by others will permit negocia- 
tions On more important transactions; 
and more efficient rationalization of 
our system.” 

Huh? rm] 


AVIS AUX CONSOMMATEURS | 


A COMPTER DU ter SEPTEMBRE 86 L'INSTALLATION DU CABLE 
POURRAIT VOUS COUTER JUSQU’A $43.20. 


CONSUMER WARNING 


AS OF SEPTEMBER 1st, 1986, INSTALLATION OF THE CABLE 
COULD COST YOU UP TO $43.20. 


The awkward transition from French to Fringlish. 
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Translation 


why, but thinks bilingual people move 
too easily from one language to 
another, and the two languages are not 
distinct in their minds. “‘Maybe it’s 
better to have learned a second lan- 
guage later in life’’ Woodsworth her- 
self studied French at school growing 
up in Winnipeg’s North End, but flu- 
ency did not come until she began her 
McGill studies in 1965. 

Woodsworth’s ideal image of a trans- 
lator is a well-travelled person with a 
very wide general education who 
speaks several languages and is a good 
writer. A good translator is more than a 
technician. Sadly, though, the “rewards 
for being so wonderful are very few,’ 
she says. ‘Salaries are reasonable, but 
the work is not that interesting. And no 
one thanks you for what you do. 

“Translation has always had a status 
problem,” she adds. “A lot of people, 
including clients, think it’s just a cleri- 
cal task like typing, just a question of 
substituting word for word. They give 
you something to translate and say have 
it ready by tomorrow. 

“When I was in working for the 
federal government, we had a cam- 
paign to promote awareness of the 
difficulties of translation,’ she says. 
“Translators were being looked down 
upon and we wanted to make the point 
that we weren't robots, that translation 
was difficult.” 

She suggests that some of the odd 
translations English Quebecers are see- 
ing reflect this assumption that anyone 
who knows French and English can 
translate. ‘‘A lot of secretaries are doing 
translation. It’s assumed that if they're 
bilingual, they can do it. 

“Some of my former students are 
taking secretarial jobs and are happy if 
there’s a bit of translation involved. But 
they shouldn't be doing translation at 
that salary.” 

Meanwhile, the Société des traduc- 
teurs du Québec wants translation 
legally recognized as a profession, 
promising improved quality and 
greater dignity for translators. On the 
downside, a professional body would 
also control entry into the business, no 
doubt insisting on formal translation 
training. Gone would be the days when 
anyone could freely enter the field, and 
go far, the way Judy Woodsworth 
did. i® 








Class act 


Concordia has trained 
some Of the brightest 
new talent now 
working in Montreal 
theatre circles 


OU STRUGGLE AND 
STRIVE, and you haven't 
had a part in months, and 
you take a job at the Bay to 
make ends meet, and then you go for 
another audition, and the director cuts 
you off while you're reading your lines: 
‘Your features are...well...too 
thick.’ You slink off the stage and when 
you try to say thanks anyway, the 
director waves you away with a dis- 
dainful flick of the wrist and you won- 
der if you'll ever get another part in this 
town. 
The audition. It’s a role every actor 
gets to play over and over again. But 
that’s the nature of the business, and if 
you're sensitive or insecure, you better 
keep that job at the Bay. As actress Carla 
Napier (BFA 85) puts it, “You have to 
find a balance between being vulnera- 
ble and thick skinned. There's going to 
be a thousand doors slammed in your 
face.”’ Breaking into theatre is especial- 
ly tough in Montreal with its scarcity of 
theatres staging English language pro- 
ductions. 

Despite these odds, a new generation 
of graduates from Concordia’s theatre 
department is making its mark in Mont- 





real. A few cases in point: 

® The Association of Producing Art- 
ists, a 13-member theatre company 
including six from Concordia, has just 
finished a successful run of the Cauca- 
sian Chalk Circle at Montreal’s Centaur 
Theatre. The Gazette described the 
play as “‘riveting,” and its director Jack 
Langedijk (BFA 82) as English theatre’s 
“most consistently innovative direc- 
tor.’ APA is now gearing up for a 
performance of Pericles at Edmonton's 
Citadel Theatre. 

® Last April, Concordia theatre 
grads swept most of the awards at the 
14th annual Quebec Drama Festival. 

Among the winners were Vittorio 
Rossi, best new play, for Little Blood 
Brother, Mark Camachio, best support- 
ing actor, in Rossi's play; Robert Aus- 
tern, best actor, and Antoinette Taddeo, 
best actress, in Danny and the Deep 
Blue Sea, which was directed by Jon 
Cuthbert, and also won an award for 
best production; Elena Caniglia, for 
technical proficiency in Home Free, 
which was directed by APA member 
and Concordia associate professor Joe 
Cazalet; and Simon Berry, most promis- 
ing young performer, in Home Free. 
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® Harry Standjofski, a near-graduate 
of Concordia’s theatre department, is 
this season's playwright in residence at 
the Centaur. 

® Synchronicity Productions, a 
Montreal film production house, was 
re-working Rossi's Little Blood Brother 
into a screenplay and shopping around 
for financing. 


* - * 


Back at Loyola campus, _ the 
Concordia theatre department's quar- 
ters are impressive. Home for the last 
three years has been the former Loyola 
Saint Ignatius elementary school at Ter- 
rebonne and West Broadway, an over- 
built structure of soaring ceilings and 
chateau-sized hallways and windows. 
Classrooms are used for studio acting 
instruction, sewing costumes, and 
making production props. Department 
chairman Gerry Gross works out of the 
old principal's office, overseeing a pro- 
gram with some 120 students, 11 full- 
time faculty, six to nine part-timers and 
five staff. 

Gross makes one point clear at the 
outset when asked why Concordia is 
making such a mark in Montreal's the- 
atre world. “The reason why you're 
hearing about success and accomplish- 
ments is largely because we have very 
talented students now. We can’t make 
talent. We can only help train talent 
that’s there.” 

That said, though, the ability to 
attract talent testifies to Concordia’s 
growing reputation as a school that 
ae would-be actors and designers a 
fair shot at success in the uncertain 
world of professional theatre. Last year, 
110 applicants wanted to study acting at 
Concordia. But only 15 spaces were 
available, and the overflow was weed- 
ed out by an audition process that 
includes performing Shakespeare, 
improvising, and singing a song before 
a faculty selection crew. 

Another 15 applicants were accepted 
into the department’s scenography 
honors program (design), while 20 oth- 
ers entered to specialize in drama in 
education or take a major or minor in 
theatre. 

Theatre studies at Concordia pre- 
date the merger of Loyola and Sir 
George, and earned department status 
under the Faculty of Fine Arts after the 
merger. A key turning point in the 
department's development was a think- 
in session at the Lacolle Centre four 


years ago that Gross says led to a “more 
highly-focused” approach, especially 
in the training of actors. 

Faculty, staff and about 20 students 
spent several days out at Lacolle and 
their deliberations ushered in a more 
rigorous teaching program. Among 
other things, the time devoted to class- 
room instruction in acting skills such as 
voice and body movement was 
increased from 24 to 40 hours a week. 
This in turn allowed for a unique split- 
semester schedule: Students complete 
their skills training in eight weeks, 
leaving the remaining five weeks clear 
to form theatre companies and prepare 
productions. 

Splitting the semester was a major 
improvement, says Gross. 
theatre programs, students are in class 
all day and rehearse all night, and they 


ul 


“In a lot of 


get sick. Sickness is endemic in theatre 
studies because the students just knock 
their brains out.” 

On the academic side, the post- 
Lacolle spirit is reflected in what Gross 
calls a “more activist and dynamic 
approach” to the study of theatre histo- 
ry. Previously a survey course, theatre 
history now focuses on historical peri- 
ods relevant to plays which the depart- 
ment puts on in any given year. Elizabe- 
than theatre and culture would be 
highlighted when Shakespeare is on the 
agenda. 

Aside from course content and 
scheduling, a very fluid interaction 
with the outside theatre world is a 
strong point in Concordia’s theatre 
department. Prominent theatre figures 
are invited in each semester to direct or 
act in plays, and most faculty members 


a 
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Theatre chairman Gross: Students don't get sick 
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are theatre professionals who periodi- 
cally go off to work fora time in the real 
world. Their outside work is accepted 
by Concordia as the equivalent of 
scholarly research in other faculties. 

The teachers are missed, but Gross 
feels their real-life experience makes 
them more valuable to the students. 
‘You need to go out,” he says. “If you 
stay inside the whole time and don't do 
the creative work, you don’t grow. By 
keeping in touch with current develop- 
ments in the profession, you continue 
to grow as an artist and you're a better 
teacher for it.” 

In selecting guest professionals, the 
department seeks people with a back- 
ground of working with students. Joel 
Miller, who directed 7artuffe last year, 
was formerly head of the acting pro- 
gram at the National Theatre School. 
“Some directors don’t work well with 
young actors, who need more support 
and coaching to bring them along.” 

He adds that Concordia “can attract 
directors of Miller’s calibre because 
they enjoy working with our students. 
Young, talented students are fun to 
work with.” 

Gross also looks for guests whose 
talents fit the department's educational 
needs. Graduate Wendy Dawson (BFA 
82), a well-known actress at the Cen- 
taur with a dance background was 
invited to direct a “radical re-interpre- 
tation’ of Romeo and Juliet that will 
give students valuable experience in 
movement and dance. Toronto actress 
Maureen White was selected to direct 
Pope Joan because “she’s young, devel- 
oping, and interested in students and 
the development of women as artists.” 
Pope Joan played last December in the 
D.B. Clarke Theatre. 

The department puts on two plays at 
the end of each semester — one at D.B. 
Clarke and the other at the Cameleon 
theatre. Along with these public per- 
formances, first-year students stage 
plays in the privacy of department 
studios. With all that, Gross estimates 
that roughly 40 per cent of the work 
students do is practical experience 
leading up to a production. 

But that doesn’t mean the theatre 
department runs a trade school. Gross 
argues that the extensive research 
required to put on a play provides a 
well-rounded education. “When you 
study a play, you study a world, 
because a play is a cultural reflection of 


society. be 









Residing 
at the Centaur 


HARRY STANDJOFSKI HAS BEEN MEANING to finish his Concordia theatre 
studies for a while now — “It’s something my mother really wants me to do,” he 
jokes. 

But the 27-year-old playwright and actor has been too busy lately, playing his 
role in the recently staged Caucasian Chalk Circle at the Centaur Theatre, 
preparing for a tour of Western Canada this winter with a theatre company called 
the Association of Producing Artists (APA), and writing new material for the 
Centaur, where he has been the playwright in residence for the past five months. 

He has even been teaching a dance course at Concordia, despite the fact that he’s 
a few courses shy of his theatre degree from the university. “1986 has been a good 
year,’ he says. “I just don’t know how 1987 can be any better.” 

And the real feather in his cap, the residence at the Centaur, was simply offered 
to him. ‘“They just asked me to do it,’ he shrugs. Not a bad offer considering that 
the Centaur is the top of the heap as far as English theatre in Montreal goes, and 
that the job has been held by such talents as Balconville author David Fennario. 

Maurice Podbrey, the artistic director at the Centaur, says there were several 
candidates for the position, which runs for a six-month term and is funded by the 
provincial government. But he decided on Standjofski because others spoke 
highly of his work and “because his writing has a lot of intelligence and a sense of 
style.” | 

There are no copy quotas to meet, no timetables, no strict guidelines. But the 
purpose of maintaining a writer in residence is to allow young authors time to 
write, and there is an implicit assumption they will do that. “A theatre is only as 
creative as the original writing coming out of it,’ says Podbrey. Standjofski 
currently has several projects under way and plans to submit a play called The Life 
of Christ to the Centaur. As playwright in residence, he also attends production 
meetings and helps Podbrey read through the usual large number of unsolicited 
manuscripts he receives. 

Although he had an interest in acting from an early age, he studied science in 
CEGEP and even enrolled in biology at McGill. But after one year, ‘‘that was that,’ 
and he switched to theatre at Concordia. 

Standjofski then began acting and writing for an amateur company in the West 
Island called the Narroway Theatre Group, and during his four-year stay there, he 
churned out 14 of the 15 plays the group performed. After that, about two years 
ago, he joined the APA, which has performed two of his plays —Dick and To the 
Moon. 

Death is a strong element in many of his plays, but audiences usually find them 
funny, Standjofski says, and don’t react to them as morbid, but as ‘‘absurdist 
despair.” 

He has been most influenced by playwrights Samuel Beckett and Bertolt Brecht, 
by film makers Ingmar Bergman and Woody Allen, and by novelist J.D. Salinger. 
Standjofski finds many modern plays lack theatricality, and likes ‘‘to make sure no 
matter what I’m writing that the visual and sound elements are as well developed 
as the story line.”’ 

What will he do when his residency at the Centaur finishes at the beginning of 
February? Standjofski says he has always spent as much time acting as writing and 
that he has acting jobs lined up for the coming months, including the tour west 
with the APA. He will also teach another course at Concordia, and in January, will 
have a play he’s working on now, No Cycle, performed at the Playwright’s 
Workshop. Not a bad start for ‘87. 

By John Morrissy 
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Actor training 
is in itself a 
liberal education’ 


“We're doing Ostrovsky's Diary of a 
Scoundrel in the first semester and 
students will have studied about Russia 
in the 1860s — the freeing of the serfs, 
the historical context, the political sys- 
tem — to make it real. We've upgraded 
our course in theatre research, and 
students are taught that they're going to 
be stimulated by research into a period 
or style or place, that they're not going 
to create their character out of thin air. 

“| would maintain that actor training 
is in itself a liberal education.” 

Theatre students also flow freely into 
other university departments to sup- 
plement their practical training. First- 
year students study Greek and Roman 
drama in the Classics department. A 
Quebec Theatre course in the French 
department is a favorite with design 
students, who are mainly francophone 
Quebecers. Even chemistry courses are 
taken to learn about potentially-dan- 
gerous glues and dyes used in sets and 
costumes. 

Above all, the goal is to educate a 
flexible actor with solid training in the 
conventional styles such as Greek dra- 
ma, Shakespeare, and Restoration dra- 
ma before approaching contemporary 
theatre in third year. Gross wants his 
department to produce “‘an actor who 
can work in any setting, who can go 
into a shopping mall and work up a 
piece of theatre, work in a collective, in 
traditional forms, someone who feels 
very comfortable with a range of 
demands and who is a very self-moti- 
vated kind of being.” 

And employment prospects, he says, 
are not at all bad. “About 75 to 90 per 
cent of our actors are now going into 
the profession,’ he said. “A fairly high 
proportion may be living below the 
poverty line, but they’re still working 
fairly consistently in theatre in and 





Ron Levine 


around Montreal.” 

Gross adds that design students have 
always been getting jobs in the profes- 
sion “although you don’t hear about 
someone working a circus or the Ice 
Capades or a rock show the way you 
hear about actors.” 


* * * 


Out in the real world, Jack Langedijk 
is making his mark as one of the found- 
ing fathers of a three-year-old theatre 
company called the Association of Pro- 
ducing Artists (APA). Several recent pro- 
ductions, including Threepenny Opera 
and Pericles have met with critical 
acclaim, and Brecht’s Caucasian 
Chalk Circle has just finished a success- 
ful seven-week run at the Centaur. 

Langedijk, 30, followed up his 
Concordia theatre degree with a mas- 
ter's from Toronto’s York University, 
but returned to Montreal to help found 
APA because he wanted the ‘“‘creative 
freedom” that comes with charting the 
course of an acting company as 
opposed to taking parts in other peo- 
ple’s productions. 
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The APA is a loosely-structured 
group of actors who supplement the- 
atre earnings with film and television 
work, and six of its 13 members come 
from Concordia’s theatre program. 
They include Langedijk himself, Maria 
Bircher, Danette MacKay, Carla Napier, 
Harry Standjofski, and Margarita Stock- 
er. Some have their degrees; others left 
a few courses short when outside 
employment opportunities beckoned. 

Langedijk has worked as a part-time 
teacher at Concordia, and thinks the 
department's liberal use of part-timers 
from the outside professional world is a 
good influence on its students. 

“They see that a lot of young people 
are out there working and that leads 
them to think they can do it too,” he 
says. It also bolsters future employment 
prospects. “The part-time teachers 


have connections with the working 
world. That’s how you get work: It’s 
the people you know.” 

The image of the starving actor dies 
hard, but Concordia’s theatre depart- 


ment is contributing mightily to its 
a 





demise. 





APA director Langedijk: It’s the people you know 
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Surrogate father 
to hockey stars 


By Gary Richards 


HEN DONALD MEEHAN 
(BA 72) WAS GROWING 
up in Verdun’s Crawford 
Park area, it was a hock- 
ey hotbed. A lot of his friends went on 
to play or coach professionally, includ- 
ing Ron Lapointe, now assistant coach 
of the Washington Capitals. 

Some two decades later, hockey is 
also central to Meehan’s livelihood, but 
you won't find him scoring goals or 
plotting game strategies as a coach. 
Meehan is a lawyer, with a McGill 
degree following his Sir George stud- 
ies, and keeps active in his favorite 
sport as one of the National Hockey 
League’s leading player agents. 

Meehan has come a long way in five 
years since he set out to represent the 
interests of professional hockey play- 
ers. His clientele of 32 includes such 
stars as Wendel Clark, Pat Lafontaine, Al 
McInnis and Chris Chelios. Measured 
by the size of his roster, Meehan now 
ranks second in a highly-competitive 
field taking in some 90 people who 
have achieved varying degrees of suc- 
cess as NHL player agents. 

For all that, Don Meehan makes it 
plain he dislikes the “player agent” 
designation and prefers to be called a 
lawyer. Moreover, he argues that his law 
training offers benefits that non-lawyer 
agents cannot provide. When Meehan’s 
clients need contract or taxation 
advice, they can get it directly from 
him rather than being referred to legal 
counsel. 

Patience, a wide network of friends, 
and personal charm have also contrib- 
uted to the growth of Meehan’s busi- 
ness, which he operates as president of 
Mississauga-based Newport Sports 
Management Inc. And trust is a big 
feature: Meehan says he is one of the 





Grad Don Meehan 


is one of the leading 
player agents in the NHL 


very few people in the high-sweep- 
stakes player agent business who have 
no signed contracts with clients. 

“I’m not bound to any of them by 
more than a handshake,’ he says. “I’m 
an older brother, confidant, surrogate 
father, and all-purpose friend.’ 

The confidence Meehan’s athletes 
have in him is shown by the fact that in 
most cases their entire paycheque is 
sent to his office. Not only does he do 
their negotiating, he also handles their 
finances. As a result, he gets calls from 
all over the continent at all hours from 
athletes seeking advice or cash 
advances. 

The 35-year-old bachelor studied 
political science and history at Sir 
George and played several sports. His 
brother Larry preceded him and played 
hockey for the Georgians when the 
team included Bob Berry, now coach of 
the Pittsburgh Penguins. Don Meehan 
played football for Verdun Invictus in 
the old Quebec Junior Football League. 

He says he enjoyed his undergraduate 


experience. But his most graphic mem- 
ory of those Sir George years is one 
everyone would rather forget: “I was 
coming out of the Guy metro station, 
and saw this large crowd at the corner 
of Mackay and de Maisonneuve looking 
up. It looked like a Wall Street ticker- 
tape parade,” he said, referring to the 
1969 Computer Centre riot. 

Meehan excelled academically, grad- 
uating with distinction in an honors 
history program. He found the faculty 
excellent, notably Robin Burns and 
Charles Bertrand, now Concordia 
Dean of Arts and Science. 

Meehan left for Toronto in July, 1975, 
immediately after finishing law studies 
at McGill. A bulletin board ad led him to 
an articling job with a firm in which 
Alan Eagleson, now executive director 
of the NHL Players Association, was a 
partner. He says he never discussed 
with Eagleson the new kind of player- 
agent business that Eagleson was then 
pioneering. 

Instead, Meehan put all his energy 
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Meeban and star client Pat Lafontaine: Bound by a handshake 


into corporate law and tax work. It 
wasn't until 1982, when he was offered 
a partnership in the firm, that he decid- 
ed that a firm of some 40 lawyers was 
too big for his individualist tendencies. 
With the assistance of two of the firm's 
senior partners, he founded Newport 
Sports Management and became its first 
and only president. He had decided to 
put his biggest talent — helping his pals 
with legal advice — to work for fun and 
profit. 

Meehan’s first major customer was 
Pat Lafontaine, an American-born scor- 
ing sensation who was playing junior 
hockey in Montreal before turnaway 
crowds who came to see him break Guy 


Lafleur’s scoring record. The process of 


winning Lafontaine as a client illus- 
trated the importance of patience in the 
player agent's job. 

“It took a year of work,’ he says. “We 
got to know each other pretty well, and 
that included sitting down with his 
father a couple of times, too.” 

Lafontaine was clearly headed for 
star status with an NHL team, perhaps 
in his home town of Detroit. But he had 
other plans first, and the first thing 
Meehan did for his promising client 
was to negotiate a whopping disability 
contract with the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee so Lafontaine could play hockey 
for his country at the 1984 Olympics in 


Sarajevo. Meehan got no fee for that 
transaction, and it was over a year later 
before Lafontaine, then with the New 
York Islanders, received his first bill 
from Newport Sports. 

Meehan speaks affectionately of the 
NHL clients whose business affairs he 
manages. It’s a labor of love for him: 
“When you think that all these kids 
have, if they're lucky, is a career expect- 
ancy of five years, then you really have 
to maximize what you can do for 
them,” he says. 

He adds that he feels no resentment 
from any of the teams on which he has 
clients, because it is recognized that a 
satisfied employee is a better bet to 
produce than an unhappy one. Are they 
overpaid? ‘The game can afford it,” he 
says. “I don’t think any player in the 
NHL is overpaid.” 

Hockey salaries in fact don't soar into 
the multi-million-dollar range that can 
occur in sports like baseball. A hockey 
superstar like Wayne Gretsky pulls in 
$900,000 a year, while the next rank of 
stardom may command = about 
$350,000. Average hockey players earn 
$150,000. 

What does it take to succeed in the 
player agent business? Don Meehan 
relies on a host of friendships made 
over the years. Through this network, 
he hears about promising hockey play- 
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ers across Canada from the midget 
ranks upwards. Travel, preliminary 
meetings and negotiations, the salaries 
of two assistants who help identify 
young talent, and an office staff in 
Mississauga all have to be paid out of 
the five per cent of the gross value of 
contracts that Meehan bills. 

Meehan claims he has never stolen a 
player from another agent, although 
some players have approached him on 
their own and switched to his services. 
‘“] don’t believe in soliciting other peo- 
ple’s clients,’ he says very firmly. 
Meehan himself has never lost a client. 

He also says he’s not in the business 
“all for the money. I enjoy the sports 
world. For example, | also assist Cana- 
dian track start Milt Ottey with 
endorsements and investments, with 
the full permission of the Canadian 
Track and Field Association. Ottey will 
probably never approach the potential 
of the hockey players, even if he should 
win a gold medal at the 1988 Olympics 
in Seoul.” 

“IT love doing this kind of work,’ 
Meehan says. “I have a chance to be 
with the best in a sport I’ve always 
followed but was never good enough to 
play in. It’s a pretty heady feeling to be 
needed by people whose autographs 
Imight be seeking in other circum- 
stances.” a 
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Reports from 
near and far 


Compiled By 
Carolishca Locas, BA’84 


Please note: All graduates are mem- 
bers of the Concordia University 
Alumni Association. Those who first 
enrolled in SGWU or Loyola are also 
enrolled in either of these associa- 
tions. For purposes here, graduates of 
‘75 onward are designated as mem- 
bers of Concordia classes, graduates 
before ‘75 as members of Sir George 
Williams or Loyola classes. 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 


The 40s 

IRA ISCOE, BA 42, is Ashbel Smith 
Distinguished Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Texas in Austin. 
FRANCIS D’ARCY QUINN, BA 48, 
BCom 51, was elected a director and 
appointed vice-chairman of CIP Inc. 
last October. Mr. Quinn joined 
Montreal-based CIP in 1958 and has 
held a number of senior management 
positions within the company’s 
packaging divisions. 

The 50s 

J.A. RODY WATT, BCom 55, is senior 
partner with Sobeco in Toronto. He is 
responsible for development and 
expansion of Sobeco’s executive 
search practice and related human 
resources services in Ontario. 
RICHARD FELDMAN, BSc 50, is 
vice-president and executive director 
of Maxicare Medical Centers Inc. in Los 
Angeles. 

The 60s 

MILAN MORAVEC, BCom 61, is 
personnel manager for Bechtel at its 
San Francisco head office after a 
six-year assignment with the company 
at the world’s largest construction site 
in Jubail, Saudi Arabia. 

RICHARD B. GROGAN, BCom 62, has 
been appointed vice-president and 
treasurer of Polysar Ltd. of Sarnia, 
Ont., the world’s largest producer of 
synthetic rubber. 

GEORGE F. REYNARD, BSc 66, is 
vice-president, marketing, of Highland 
Valley Copper in Vancouver. Prior to 
the formation of Highland Valley 
Copper, Mr. Reynard was sales 
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HALL BUILDING BIRTHDAY: Some 100 guests attended a special reception last 
October 14 commemorating the 20th anniversary of the opening of the Henry F- 
Hall Building. Co-bosted by Rector Patrick Kenniff and Economics Professor 
Muriel Armstrong, the event attracted such special guests as former SGW 
principal Robert Rae, the Hall family and other prominent figures, most of 
whom were introduced by former Concordia Rector Dr. John O'Brien. Pictured 
above are Dr. Kenniff; Don McNaughton, chairman of the Board of Governors; 
Wilfred J. Hall, chairman of the Hall Building campaign; and Ted Lande, who 
was alumni leader on the campaign’s management committee. Architectural 
plans for the new downtown library were also unveiled at the ceremony. 


manager, copper and molybdenum 
products, with Rio Algom in Toronto. 
BERNARD FRANCIS MILLER, BA 67, is 
vice-president of Montreal-based Air 
Canada Cargo. 

DONALD J. PATRY, BCom 67, is 
product manager, deposit services, at 
the Royal Bank of Canada in Montreal. 
LAURA MICHELINI-MacMARTIN, BA 
68, is director of Early Stimulation & 
Support Service in Laval for 
handicapped infants and preschoolers. 
In 1974 Ms. MacMartin was 
instrumental in developing Quebec's 
first infant/toddler intervention 
program which served as a model for 
other services. The center was called 
First Step/Premier Pas. 

CAROL BYRD-HILL, BA 69, is director 
of student services and counselling at 
Mount Saint Vincent University in 
Halifax. 

The 70s 

WAY NE K.- WOODROW, BA 70, is 
vice-president, marketing and sales, 
medical products division, of Ayerst 





Laboratories in Montreal. 

ANTHONY SAROLI, BA 71, is 
vice-president, human resources, and 
secretary of Perkins Papers Ltd. in 
Laval. Mr. Saroli was transferred to 
Burlington, Ont. when Perkins moved 
its head office there in 1978. He 
returned in 1983 when the company 
was bought by five Perkins senior 
executives and relocated back to Laval. 
JOHN L. GABOURY, BSc 72, has been 
appointed director, life actuarial 
department, at Paul Revere Insurance 
Group based in Worcester, Mass. 
Before joining the company, Mr. 
Gaboury was self-employed as a 
consultant in Plano, Texas and also 
spent two years with PALLM, Inc. in 
the product development area. 
STEVEN SIMCHA PAULL, BA 72, MA 
75, has received his PhD in 
psychology from the California 
Institute of Integral Studies in San 
Francisco. His doctoral dissertation 
was entitled *‘Judaism’s Contribution 
to the Psychology of Death & Dying.” &® 
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Mr. Paull was appointed director of 
The Benjamin Institute for 
Community Education and Referral in 
Toronto. 

EDDY ROSENBERG, BCom 72, is 
vice-president and treasurer for 
Unican Security Systems Ltd. in 
Montreal. 

PETER SPUNT, BA 72, is director, 
marketing and sales, medical products 
division, of Ayerst Laboratories in 
Montreal. 

CLAUDE R. SCHWESIG, BCom 73, 
works for Herrick Ltd. as a CPA 
accountant specializing in U.S./Canada 
taxation matters. 

BARBARA BROWN, BA 74, formerly a 
freelance researcher in Toronto and a 
lecturer in the Faculty of Architecture 
and Building at the Royal Melbourne 
Institute of Technology in Australia, is 
currently raising three children and 
running a custom dressmaking 
business in Halifax. 

GEORGE D. IDDON, BA 74, was a 
pilot for Nordair and is now employed 
as an enrolment representative for the 
Canadian Scholarship Trust Plan. Mr. 
Iddon got his pilot’s licence when he 
was a member of the SGW “‘Snoopys’”’ 
Flying Club. 

JACQUES R. LAPOINTE, BCom 74, 
MBA 78, was appointed president and 
chief executive officer of Glaxo 
Canada Ltd. last August. Mr. Lapointe 
joined the company after a number of 
years in senior management positions 
in the pharmaceutical and health care 
industries in Canada. 

SHELDON O'CONNELL, MA 74, has 
been awarded a Canada Council grant 
to develop a TV situation comedy with 
Inuit life as its focus. 

GARRY WHATLING, BA 74, is 
president of Canapt Consultants Ltd. 
in Montreal North. 


LOYOLA 


The 30s 

RAYMOND J. CONRATH, BA 35, BSc 
49, was elected Honorary Fellow of 
the Canadian Aeronautics & Space 
Institute which was founded in 1954 
to advance the art, science and 
engineering related to aeronautics and 
space. 

The 50s 

T. KEVIN DUNNIGAN, BCom 59, 
president and chief executive officer 


ALUMNI 
MEMBERSHIP 
ENTITLES 
YOU TO: 


. Library privileges. 

2. Invitations to social and educational 
events. 

3. Alumni insurance plans. 

4. Application for membership in the 
Faculty Club. 

5. Student rates at the Fine Arts Co-op. 

6. Faculty and staff rates for intramural 

sports. 

Student rates to varsity games. 

Alumni travel benefits. 

Alumni Correspondence Program 

through the class newsletter. 


oe 


VPs 


...and more to come. 

For more information, call 848-3818, 
or write to the Alumni Office at 1455 de 
Maisonnueve Blvd. West, Montreal 
H4G 1M8 


of Thomas & Betts Corporation in 
New Jersey, has been elected a director 
of Foster Wheeler Corporation. Mr. 
Dunnigan serves on the board of 
governors of the Electronics Industry 
Association. 

The 60s 

ANDRE MAGNAN, BCom 64, is 
director of the Montreal office of 
William M. Mercer Ltd., pension 
consultants. 

REV. FR. GEORGE S. OAKES, BCom 
66, who has been the parish assistant 
at Resurrection of Our Lord Church in 
Lachine, has taken up the same 
position at St. Ignatius of Loyola 
Church. 

BRYAN G. MASON, BA 67, has been 
appointed vice-president, finance and 
administration, at Dalhousie 
University in Halifax. Mr. Mason was 
formerly vice-president 
(administration) at Lakehead 
University in Thunder Bay. 

BRIAN P. NICHOLAS, BA 67, is a 
geography teacher at Notre Dame High 
School in Toronto. 

ROBERT A. CALDERISI, BA 68, is 
program coordinator, East Asia and 
Pacific region, of the World Bank. Mr. 
Calderisi previously worked for the 
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Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development in 
Paris, and the Canadian International 
Development Agency in Ottawa. 
ALAN LIVERMAN, BCom 69, has 
joined Freego, Inc. as partner and 
vice-president of finance and 
administration. Freego is a Los Angeles 
based clothing importer with 
worldwide operations. 

DAVID ROCKMAN, BSc 69, is director, 
marketing and sales, consumer 
products division, of Ayerst 
Laboratories in Montreal. 

The 70s 

BRUCE LUCIER, BA 70, is 
training/organizational development 
director for the city of Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. 

JON STECZKIEWICZ, BA 70, has a 
new position with Air Canada at 
Pearson International Airport in 
Toronto. 

RICHARD G. SUTTON, BA 70, has 
been appointed treasurer of Provigo 
Inc. Mr. Sutton was previously with a 
major U.S. money center bank where 
he developed corporate finance and 
real estate expertise in both Canada 
and the U.S. As treasurer, he will be 
responsible for conducting corporate 
finance activities for Provigo and its 
subsidiaries. 

GARY L. GORDON, BA 71, is assistant 
professor in human resource 
management at the State University of 
New York in Oswego. 

H. DOUGLAS HOOPER, BSc 71, was 
appointed vice-president, diagnostic & 
patient services, at the UBC Health 
Sciences Centre Hospital in Vancouver. 
Mr. Hooper was previously assistant 
vice-president, operations, at the 
University of Alberta Hospital in 
Edmonton. 

ROBERT A. FORAN, BA 72, is assistant 
secretary, Algoma Steel Corp. in Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. 

CHRISTINE C. LENGVARI, BSc 72, 
recently started her own consulting 
business, Lengvari Financial 
Consultants Inc., in mergers, 
acquisitions and business valuations. 
She is also on the Faculty of 
Management at McGill University 
teaching financial accounting. Miss 
Lengvari was appointed to the Board 
of Directors of the Loyola Alumni 
Association. 

ROBERT H. BERIAULT, BCom 73, 
moved from Dallas, Texas to Denver, 


Colorado to join Lincoln Trust as chief ®& 
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executive officer. Lincoln is a 
privately-owned independent trust 
company which administers more 
than $1 billion in assets. 

DANIEL W. STECHYSIN, BCom 73, 
MBA 85, is general manager, Montreal 
division, of International Paints 
(Canada) Limited. 


CONCORDIA 


"75 

ANDREW BUXTON, BA, MA 77, is the 
director of rate planning for Canada 
Post Corporation. 

KENNETH HAYDEN, BA, isa 
self-employed photographer working 
in Toronto. 

ALAIN ORVOINE, BCom, has been 
appointed a taxation associate with 
Deloitte, Haskins & Sells, Normandin, 
Barriere & Courey. 

DAN J. SHIELDS, BCom, joined Ryder 
Truck Rental Canada Ltd. last July as 
executive district manager, Montreal 
and Quebec areas. Mr. Shields will be 
responsible for conducting all 
marketing and operations activities in 
the province of Quebec. 

°76 

MARTIN GINSHERMAN, BA, recently 
graduated from York University witha 
masters in environmental studies. Mr. 
Ginsherman was appointed to the 
Board of Directors of the Concordia 
University Alumni Association. 
GEORGE KHOURY, BA, a 
Montreal-based vice-president of IBM 
Canada Ltd., was chief juror last fall at 
Innovation 86, a contest for Canadian 
inventors and businesses organized by 
the Centre for Industrial Innovation/ 
Montreal and the Canadian Patents 
Office. 

STEPHEN LAFFERTY, BSc, was 
recently nominated associate of 
Malette, Major, Martin, a management 
consulting firm. 

LEONAS V. MARKAUSKAS, BCom, 
recently moved to Sydney, Australia to 
work for the Banque Nationale de 
Paris as manager, treasury and foreign 
exchange administration. 

ANNE WALDRON, BA, was recently 
promoted to the position of director, 
human resources, at the York-Finch 
General Hospital in Toronto. 

ry 


JOSEPH HAMILL, BSc, has been named 


assistant professor of exercise science 
and director of the biomechanics 
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A LETTER TO THE CLASS OF ’85 


IT HAS BEEN OVER A YEAR since you graduated from Concordia 
University and you may be wondering what your fellow classmates are 
doing. Some of you may be working or studying in another province, or 
even abroad (some people are lucky!). We hope at least that you have 
found a job. 


The purpose of this letter is to ask you to stay in touch. We have been asked 
by the Concordia University Alumni Association to be Class Officers and 
produce one newsletter per year reporting on activities of the Class of '85. 
But we can’t do it without your help. 


Please tell us where you are and what you are doing by filling out the 
questionnaire on the next page, and mailing it to the Concordia University 
Alumni Association, Class Officers Program '85, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. West, Montreal, Quebec, H3G 1M8. We will compile the informa- 
tion into a newsletter that will be mailed to you by June. 


If you would like to help out, please check the box at the bottom of the 
form. We need Class Officers to represent all faculties, graduate studies, 


x te he 


and the colleges. 


Thanks for supplying the envelope and stamp. We look forward to hearing 


from you. 


lan Amos, BCom 
Mary Ann Bernier, BA 
Barbara Cooper, BA 
Scott Ferguson,BSc 
Frank Meredith, BEng 
Ravi Rao, BEng 
Tishina Singh, BEng 
Antonio Sticca, BEng 


David Aubut, BEng 

Lesley Brooks, BCom 
John English, BCom 

Anil Mayar, BCom 

Chester Niski, BEng 
Christine Santos, BCom 
Ronda Stoller, BA 

Kathryn Xistris, BComp.Sc 





laboratory at the University of 
Massachusetts in Amherst. Mr. Hamill 
directs the graduate area of 
specialization in biomechanics, 
conducts research and teaches courses 
in the mechanics of human motion, 
instrumentation and kinesiology. 
TERESA MONTI, BA, is a lawyer who 
received her LLB in 1980 from the 
Osgoode Hall Law School. Mrs. Monti, 
formerly an associate counsel with the 
Royal Bank, is now an associate at 
Blaney, McMurtry in Toronto. 

JANIS L. MWOSA, MA, is principal of 
the Kenya Commercial Bank Training 
School. Ms. Mwosa co-authored two 
secondary school English language 
books, is a director of the Kenya 
Women’s Finance Trust and is the only 
woman in Kenya who is a full member 
of the Kenya Institute of Management. 
GABRIEL SACRATINI, BA, has been 
appointed vice-president, Quebec, for 
the Canadian Pension Equity p> 








YEARBOOKS 


(SGW 70-71; CON 76-79) 
A considerable number of old 
yearbooks are available for sale at 
the alumni office. Cost, including 
packaging and postage, is $10 Cdn. 
or $9 U.S. 


AND SGW 
TIES 


(Navy and burgundy polyester) 
Cost is $14 Cdn. or $12 U.S. 
Money order only payable to 
Concordia University Alumni 
Association, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. West, Montreal, Quebec H3G 
1M8 
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Keep in touch 


NOTE: Although this questionnaire is specially designed for 1985 graduates, ALL earlier graduates of Loyola, Sir 
George and Concordia are also encouraged to use it to send in their news. Space constraints prevent us from 
including the usual “Any News?” form in this issue. 

However, please indicate here whether you belong to the Class of '85: 


YES NO 


FN a a i INO VGaN ronal 


Home address 

Telephone 
lf you are working, name of employer 
Business address 

Telephone 


Tell us something about your company, your position and the work you do: 


For pre-85 grads, recent work history? 


lf you are continuing studies, where? 
Wists SUTNBCE og gy ae ets eg ey Completion date 


A few personal details: (Tell us everything!) 
lf married, when and where? 
lf you have children, names and birthdates? 


Any new hobbies, sports, recreational, volunteer or political activities? 
Did we miss anything? 


Any message for former classmates/profs? 


NOW FOR THE PITCH TO ’85 GRADS! 
Join us. Support your Concordia University Alumni Association. Become a Class Officer. 
Yes, | want more information | 


Return this form to 

Concordia University Alumni Association, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd West, 
Montreal, Quebec, H3G 1M8 
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Corporation, a company that 
specializes in equity investments in 
small and medium-sized privately held 
Canadian companies. 

"78 

ANTOINETTE BOZAC, BA, is a lawyer 
and a member of the Quebec and 
Ontario Bars. She recently moved back 
to Montreal from Ottawa. 

SOLOMON CHIANG, BSc, MSc 80, 
lives in Rexdale, Ontario. He joined 
Chromalox Canada in 1983 as an R&D 
chemist and has been promoted to a 
management position at the newly 
formed O.E.M./component division of 
that company. 

PASQUALE DI PRIMA, BA, is a lawyer 
with the firm Cerundolo & Maiorino 
in Montreal. 

JULIA LOPEZ HERRERA, BA, received 
a BA in Spanish from the University of 
Panama and is currently doing an MA 
at McGill. 

VICTOR M. HERRERA, BA, isa 
controller and internal auditor for 
Sherwin Williams in Ontario. 

VICTOR LUST, BCom, BEng 84, is 
project engineer, plastic processing, 
with Travenol Laboratories in Ontario. 
"79 

MARY BIGGS, EdCert, is the director 
of Class Afloat for Ottawa-based West 
Island College. In 1985, the Class 
Afloat program chartered the tall ship 
S/Y Pogoria and took 39 secondary 
students from across Canada ona 
24-nation tour around the world, 
combining a rigorous academic 
program with travel. Another tour will 
be offered in 1987-88. 

RICHARD GUY, BA, works for the 
Bank of New England-West in 
Holyoke, Mass. 

NORMAN LIGHT, BCom, recently 
completed his MBA at Harvard and has 
returned to Montreal to start up his 
own company in the field of home 
improvements and repairs. Prior to 
Harvard, he worked five years with the 
Royal Bank in Montreal. 

DOUGLAS McJANNET, BA, is mobility 
instructor at the Hellen Keller National 
Centre in New York. 

MITSUMI TAKAHASHI, BA, has 
recently been appointed co-anchor 
host of CFCF Channel 12 TV News. 
"80 

JOSEPH BERANEK, BCom, has joined 
CHM Communications Inc. in 
Montreal as an account executive. He 
works on new business development 
and on the agency’s existing 


pharmaceutical and business-to- 
business clients. Mr. Beranek acquired 
several years of sales and promotion 
experience with Gillette and, most 
recently, in the marketing department 
at Kraft. 

C. JANE FRASER, BFA, had an 
exhibition of her works, acrylic on 
canvas, at the SAW Gallery in Ottawa. 
DAVID LESSER, BCom, DA 81, isa 
partner with Victor Gold & Co. in 
Montreal. 

LESLEY MacMILLAN, BFA, was stage 
manager for Glengarry Glen Ross in 
Toronto. She recently returned from 
Expo 86 in Vancouver where she was 
production coordinator for the World 
Festival, and stage manager for the 
opening gala. 

PELLEGRINO (NINO) PIONATI, 
BCom, is product director with 
Johnson & Johnson Products Inc. in 
Langhorne, PA. 

ANTONIO ROMANO, BCom, has 
recently completed a BSc in forest 
management from the University of 
Toronto. » 
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ALUMNI HONORS: The Concordia Alumni Association annual meeting, which 


GUEST 
WHO? 





HELENE LEMAN 
Name was missing 


I would like to take the opportunity 
to introduce my “‘guest’’ to all those 
Concordia alumni who happened to 
see the Loyola Alumni Association 80th 
anniversary picture in last September's 
issue of this magazine. 

This lady is a full-fledged Concordia 
member as she attended both Loyola 
and Sir George, graduating from the 
School of Retailing in 1969. She has 
also been my wife for the past 17 years, 
and the proud mother of our three 
children. The name of the mystery 
guest is Héléne Leman. 


Michael E. Jalbert 
BSc 67 


4 
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took place on the evening of October 7 in the Sir George Williams faculty club, 
acknowledged the contribution of several alumni. Awards were presented by 
Immediate Past-President R. Desmond McLaughlin (MBA 76), far left; and by 
President J. Roy Firth, centre. Receiving distinguished service certificates for 
their pioneering work in the creation of the Concordia Association were Stephen 
E. Huza(SGW 73), Peter Shea (L 69), and David L. McIninch(L 66), far right. Also 
honored were '84 Concordia grads Francois Longpré and Marlene Deshaies for 
their work in developing the first Class Officers Program. A third Class Officer, 
Terry Fenwick, was unable to be present to receive bis award. 
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81 

DEMETRIA CHIOS, BCom, DA 83, isa 
partner with Victor Gold & Co. in 
Montreal. 

NATALIE MARTYNIAK, BA, is an 
elementary school teacher in the lower 
north shore village of Chevery, Quebec 
(pop. 380). 

"82 

LOURDES MEANA, BA, is an executive 
secretary with Nesbitt, Thompson in 
Montreal. 

DANIELLE PAYETTE, BA, is program 
coordinator for the Canadian Bureau 
of International Education in Ottawa. 
DIANE TITMUS, BCom, is a senior 
consultant and associate in the 
Montreal-based consulting firm of 
Econofitech Ltd. which specializes in 
marketing and financial studies and 
international development projects, 
mainly in Africa. Miss Titmus was 
previously employed as director, 
international calls service, for Bell 
Canada. 

PAMELA WALKER, BA, has completed 
the first year of her PhD in history at 
Rutgers University in New Jersey. 

"83 

LY NDA PAGE HALLADAY, BA, is 
working at Procter & Gamble Inc. in 
Brockville, Ontario. 

"84 

STEPHEN HENDRIE, BA, is a radio 
announcer for the Canadian Forces 
Network in Lahr, West Germany. Mr. 
Hendrie was previously employed for 
two years as production assistant for 
the CBC in Quebec City. 

ISABELLE ZIMMERMANN, BCon,, is 
an accountant with Spar Aerospace in 
Montreal. 

"85 

PATRICIA A. HAYES, BCom, joined the 
Federal Business Development Bank as 
assistant vice-president, business 
development. Ms. Hayes looks after 
programs that promote business 
ownership for women and youth. 
IAN HENRIQUES, BCom, works in 
export sales and new market 
development with F.W. Horner Inc., a 
leading pharmaceutical company in 
Montreal. Mr. Henriques previously 
worked for seven years with an 
electronics Company as export 
administrator. 

NICK PRIGIONIERO, BA, is Quebec 
sales manager, facsimile division, for 
Canon Canada Inc. in Lachine, 
Quebec. 


Sal 





GOLF TOURNAMENT WINNER: Pierre Paquette, left, president of J]. Meloche 
Inc., and Ron Jamieson (SGW 71), are becoming close personal friends. For the 
second year in a row, Jamieson won a color television set in a drawing at the 
Concordia Alumni golf tournament held on September 15 at the Royal Montreal 
Golf Club. The Meloche company donated the prize. This year’s tournament 
attracted 170 for golf and an additional 50 for the banquet that followed. 


Report on alumni insurance plans 


LIFE INSURANCE: Last year, the alum- 
ni association endorsed a low-cost term 
life insurance plan designed by North 
American Life, a Canadian company 
which provides insurance protection 
for the alumni of 28 other universities 
and colleges across the country. 

The positive response indicates that 
the program clearly fills a need: More 
than $43 million worth of coverage is 
now in force, protecting the families 
and businesses of Concordia, Loyola 
and Sir George alumni. 

The plan has several innovative bene- 
fits, including a waiver of premium 
clause (which means that premiums are 
looked after for you if you become 
disabled and cannot work), and guaran- 
teed renewable coverage, even if your 
health should deteriorate. Members 
can also get protection for their spous- 
es. Coverage is available in units of 
$30,000 to a maximum of $240,000 
each for a member and spouse. 

Of special interest is the Insurance 
Continuation Benefit which guarantees 
you $3,000 worth of coverage for each 
unit of member term life held at age 70, 
for the rest of your life with no premi- 
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um charge. This benefit is a big “plus” 
since many term plans end at age 65. 

For more information contact your 
North American Life representative or 
call North American Life toll free at 
1-800-268-6687. 


HOME/AUTO: Last year, the alumni 
association endorsed a fleet-rate insur- 
ance program for the homes and auto- 
mobiles of alumni membership. Cho- 
sen to handle the operation was J. 
Meloche Inc., who offer the same serv- 
ice to several alumni and professional 
associations in Quebec, and their Mon- 
nex affiliate in other provinces. 

As of September 30, 1986, 670 auto- 
mobile insurance plans and 568 resi- 
dential plans were in effect in Quebec. 
This represents a total premium volume 
of $359,382 and $175,267 respective- 
ly. In other parts of Canada, led by 
Ontario, nearly 400 more alumni have 
taken advantage of the plan to insure 
their homes and automobiles. 

For more information, please call the 
appropriate number listed in the adver- 
tisement on the inside front cover, 








Concordia Alumni Tie 


CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY 
Based on a design 
by David McKeen, 
Alumni will be interested 
to learn that the 
University logo combines 
a Sun in Splendour on 
a background of Pean, 
representative of Loyola, 
with the red inverted Triangle 
bearing the Book of Learning, 
which has long been 
emblematic of the 
Sir George Williams tradition. 


The name of the University 
reflects the motto 
of the City of Montreal, 
“Concordia Salus’’ 
and by echoing its 
exhortation to balance, 
measure and proportion, 
serves as a reminder 
of the perennial 
educational ideal 
of fulfilment through 
harmonious development 





cn 


This distinctly woven pure silk tie 
is available in burgandy or navy. 


Cost is $25.00 payable to the Concordia University 
Alumni Association. Order yours today. 


Please send_ tie(s) 
Color: _) Burgandy _) Navy 


Please make cheque payable to: 
Concordia University Alumni Association 


and send to: 

Concordia University Alumni Association 
1455 de Maisonneuve Bivd West, 
Montreal, Que. 


ORDER FORM 


NAME 











ADDRESS 





CITY 





PROVINCE/STATE 





POSTAL CODE/ZIP PHONE 





SIGNATURE DATE 











Distilled in ‘Canada by Sthefiley Canada 'nc 
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